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Vespers 


JUNE 
TO 
SEPTEMBER 


Reapers oF THE LUTHERAN will be interested to learn that the 
National Broadcasting Company has extended an invitation to broad- 
cast Sunday Vespers from the first Sunday in June to the last Sunday 
in September. Last year the program, broadcast from WJZ, New 
York, was carried by one hundred and five stations. How many, and 
which, stations will carry it this year is not known. We can help to 
ensure that the station from which they received it last year will carry 
it again this year if they will write to the station expressing apprecia- 
tion for what has been done in the past and the hope that a similar 
privilege will be granted this year. If no local or nearby N. B. C. 
network stations did carry it last year, a sufficient number of requests 
from Lutherans and their friends may secure co-operation. 


The Committee is happy to announce that Dr. Paul Scherer will 
be the radio preacher this year. Details as to time will be furnished 
later. 


In this world of wonders we are likely to forget some of the priv- 
ileges we and our Church have, as, for example, having a sermon 
preached by one of our pastors heard simultaneously by millions of 
people on this and other continents. If we had to pay the full cost of 
such facilities, we could not enjoy them. What we do pay, about $4,000, 
is but a small fraction of the commercial cost for such facilities over 
so many stations, the minimum of which would be $300,000. With such 
a gift there should be no question of our contributing the compara- 
tively small amount expected of us to defray the program cost. 


All correspondence should be addressed to The Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Radio Committee, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The Rivers of Life 


It Has often been written by historians and economists 
that the earth’s rivers exerted a primary influence upon 
the formation of communities and states. The Nile in 
Africa, the Tigris-Euphrates in Asia are thus recognized 
in relation to ancient monarchies. In the developments 
of more modern times the part taken by a country’s 
streams of water is given similar prominence. 


The reasons for this age-long distinction are easily 
discerned. These streams gather, distribute, and return 
the rainfall to the ocean, whence it came. Fertility of 
soil, maintenance of growth, and transportation of pro- 

_ duction are due to their service. Rivers add beauty to 
a landscape, and by arousing curiosity evoke efforts to 
discover source and course to the sea. A country’s 
streams are its arteries and veins, a circulatory system 
that has been of enormous value in the spread of in- 
habitants over the earth and in the exchange of goods. 
Their worth goes far beyond the resources of water as 
a substance. Through them we have distribution, 
sharing, co-operation, infiltration. 


) 
' 


But for this editorial the immediate objective of the 
figure of speech and its illustration is number five in 
our list of Lenten exhortations—“Our religion, let us 
share it with others.” Just as the Creator so fashioned 
the earth as to lodge the distribution of moisture in the 
streams of water, so the means of grace chosen by our 
Father in heaven is The Word. Ordinarily we think of 
language as an expression of ideas by means of words, 
and it is true that speaking and writing are the mechan- 
isms of thinking. But there is a second function vested 
in words which gives them value. Language is to 
thoughts as streams are to growth, a means of com- 
munication. 


And in the realm of communication the greatest power 
of words is in bringing to man the will of God for hin— 
that he be saved from the penalty of his sins. The marvel 
of this truth-laden stream from the mind of our Maker, 
from the love of an infinite Saviour, from the pleas of 
an ever-present Holy Spirit, is its spread to the ends of 
the earth of the way of salvation. 
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bi ee CTisk in The News 


Reporting Gatherings of Journalists, March I 1-13, in 
New York City and Boston, for Discussion of 
"The Church in the News" 


Mayse if enough preachers raise their boys to be 
journalists, the Church will eventually get its rightful 
place in the news. 

We thought about that the other evening in Boston 
while listening to Henry Luce, a preacher’s son, who is 
publisher and editor of Life, Time, and Fortune. 

Mr. Luce recognizes that “American civilization is 
based on Christian principles, and that his magazines 
cannot properly report the news of a civilization based on 
Christianity without keeping his readers well informed 
on key developments in this essential of our life.” 

This isn’t what he said in Boston, but this was said 
for him by Samuel Welles, also a minister’s son, who 
edits the section of Time devoted to religion. Mr. Welles, 
speaking in New York, said the reason why his paper 
is giving an average of three columns in each issue to 
news about religion is that there is drama and sig- 
nificance in religion. Religion is news, when journalists 
have the imagination and energy to play it up. 

There was a time when the Church could tell its own 
story effectively through its own papers. Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of The Churchman, Episcopal journal, 
reminded the Associated Church Press editors, meeting 
in Boston, that from about 1840 to 1890 the church press 
was influential and prosperous. Circulations were large. 
It was the church papers which carried most of the 
advertising, so during that period religious periodicals 
were financially strong. After 1890 secular periodicals 
lured away advertising revenue and popular interest. 


Five Reasons for Lack of Sympathy 


And during the time the daily papers have been grow- 
ing to full strength, five forces have been at work to 
make newspaper men unsympathetic to the church, ac- 
cording to Douglas Freeman, editor of The Richmond 
News-Leader, who addressed the National Religious 
Publicity Council in New York. 

(1) In the late nineties, clergymen were generally in 
battle against Darwinian theories, and newspaper men 
interpreted that as an effort to limit freedom of thought. 
(2) During prohibition days, news men had another 
issue on which they were, in general, opposed to the 
clergy. (3) Newspapers, at their best, are constantly 
fighting for the under-dog, in countless specific situa- 
tions, and feel they get very little support from the 
churches in their campaigns. (4) Newspaper editors 
are primarily interested in problems of conduct, and are 
impatient with churchmen who limit themselves to in- 
terest in problems of belief. (5) Newspaper men think 
there is among the clergy a growing spirit of defeatism, 
rather than militant confidence. 

Several hundred church journalists who heard Dr. 
Freeman’s speech received it gracefully. Perhaps that 
was because they had been encouraged earlier in the 
day by evidence presented by newspaper men that re- 
ligion is becoming an increasingly important factor in 
the news. Frank Steward, editor of religious news in 
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The Cleveland Press, described the great popular suc- 
cess of his weekly feature, “A Stranger Goes to Church.” 
Mr. Steward goes around to a church every Sunday, 
always one that is new to him; he has already visited 
120 churches. Then he tells his readers what he finds 
going on in these churches, always sympathetically. He 
has streamlined his church page, and uses plenty of 
action pictures. 

Miss Rachel McDowell, religious editor of The New 
York Times, gave practical advice to church people on 
preparing copy for the daily 
papers. Typewrite it neatly, 
triple-space. Be sure it’s ac- 
curate, and all names spelled 
out in full. Provide the copy 
several days before it should be 
printed, plainly marking the 
date on which it should be 
released. 

The Rev. Charles Fegley, 
Lutheran pastor in Weehaw- 
ken, N. J., and long a valiant 
laborer in United Lutheran 
publicity, told the Council that theological seminaries 
should put more emphasis on instructing their students 
in the art of publicity. 

“Besides the depths of dogmatics, the excitements of 
exegesis, the labyrinths of liturgics, there ought to be 
time for the challenging possibilities of church pub- 
licity,” he said. 

And up in Boston the next day Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
editor of religion in The Boston Evening Transcript, said 
that every center of religion is a very important unit in 
community life, teeming with good news stories if there 
is someone who can recognize them and write them. 

The New York gathering heard a Roman Catholic 
journalist, Edward Skillen, Jr., editor of Commonweal, 
describe the success of his church in promoting its own 
periodicals, with 7,000,000 purchasers of the church 
newspapers published in 120 dioceses. This is more than 
half the total circulation of all church papers in the 
country. A majority of the papers are sold at the church 
doors on Sundays, rather than by subscriptions. 

Alexander Brin, editor of the Jewish Advocate, speak- 
ing in Boston, believes that the church’s foremost effort 
through the press should be in creating an atmosphere 
of tolerance toward racial minorities. 


Freedom of the Press 

Whatever else is done or not done, the press must be 
kept free, all the speakers in Boston agreed. The meet- 
ing there, held at Boston University in commemoration 
of the 250th anniversary of the first American news- 
paper, brought forth addresses on this vital subject by 
famous jurists including Roscoe Pound and Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., and eminent editors, including Herbert S. 
Agar of the Louisville Courier-Journal, Erwin Canham 
of The Christian Science Monitor, Arthur T. Robb of 
Editor and Publisher, and John Cowles of The Minne- 
apolis Star-Journal. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juius F. SEEBACH 


Vichy-France wants to be be known as a “religious” 
state. This is not merely a political reaction against its 
immediate predecessor, the “Third Republic,” which, in 
its last phases, was distinctly anti-religious, removing 
the name of God from all school books, it is said, and 
denying the church any official rights within the state. 
The change is really an expression of conviction that 
France’s woeful condition was occasioned by its lack of 
religion. The state’s new head, Marshal Petain, has 
openly professed himself a Christian, and the secretary 
of State for Education recently issued a circular declar- 
ing that every man “has duties toward God.” That was 
closely followed by a bill providing for “compulsory re- 
ligious instruction” in all schools. However, the linger- 
ing spirit of Republican France was still so strong that 
the bitterest contention France has known since 1900 
forced a modification of the compulsory provisions of 
the bill. The new compromise French law on religious 
teaching, which has just appeared (February 26) in 
Vichy’s Official Journal, provides that “schools shall 
henceforth offer religious instruction, but these classes 
shall be optional for the students.” There is a further 
proviso, that one morning each week besides Sunday 
“will be a holiday to allow parents to give their children 
religious training.” 


The “Changing face of England” has to do with more 
than the results of aerial bombardment and the effects 
of defense preparations. In fact, it is centering partic- 
ularly now upon the appearance of England’s men. They 
are growing beards, and it is disastrously possible they 
may grow to like them. At present the practice is due 
to the influence of a growing necessity—a critical short- 
age of razor blades. Drug stores are said to have used 
up the last of their stock. Other shopkeepers have no 
way of knowing when a new supply of blades will be 
available. Razor blades are made of steel, and war 
priorities are very much to the front. The absence of 
razors will not bother England’s navy, for the Admiralty 
regulations have kept fast hold on the old rule allowing 
beards. They can be used as further armament against 
invasion, and the time spent on presenting a clean face 
ean be spent on defense. 


Falangist Spain has been trying to tell the South 
American states to lean hard on the Axis side. As a 
result she has been told to mind her own business. . . 
The Vatican’s organ, Oservatore Romano, reports (Feb- 
ruary 28) that Leonas Bistras, head of Lithuania’s Cler- 
ical Party in the days before the Soviet moved in to 
protect it, has just died in prison. How the Soviet loves 
the church! .. . The Independent Order B’rith Abraham 
has just asked (February 28) Attorney-General Jack- 
son to “eradicate” the German Library of Information, 
the Nazis’ prize propaganda organization in our country, 
as a “grave danger and continuing menace to the United 
States.” They have something there. . . . From the 
Indian Legislative Assembly at Delhi comes the word 
(February 28) that India’s armies total more than 
500,000 now, and will soon be much larger. . . . Word 
from Ottawa (February 25) quotes Premier Mackenzie 


King as declaring that Canada’s action in maintaining 
official relations with Vichy “has not only been ap- 
proved” by Great Britain, but that Churchill has thanked 
Canada “very warmly for the services we have been 
able to render” by the contact. Canada has a large, but 
loyal, French population. . . . Hungary has decreed 
(February 25) that the home product of shoes made of 
“imitation leather with wooden soles” must be fash- 
ionably styled. Anything to be in the vogue! However, 
sad to say, the government has under discussion an- 
other decree which will make those who buy these 
“luxury shoes” turn in two pairs of old but usable shoes 
as part payment of the price of a new pair. 


If It Will interest you: The Vatican has had to halt the 
archaeological excavations in the Vatican Grottoes (the 
final resting place of the Popes for centuries), because 
further digging would endanger the walls of the great 
Cathedral of St. Peter. .. . Camille Huysmans, Speaker 
of the Belgian Chamber of Deputies in happier days, 
has recommended to his countrymen (Marck 7) that 
Belgium ask to be admitted to the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. ... The present cost of war for Ger- 
many is 72 per cent of her entire income. In our coin 
that would approximate $28,000,000,000. . . . War has 
developed a new terror for the British sailor. He is no 
longer (February 25) to be allowed to place x x x x for 
kisses at the end of his love letters. The authorities fear 
that marks may be used as a code to evade censorship. 
. . . Vichy has recently decreed (March 6) that all 
church lands and properties confiscated at the time of 
the separation of church and state by the Third Republic 
are to be returned to the religious associations of the 
respective localities. Only those properties now devoted 
to charitable purposes or public instruction are to be 
excepted from the terms of the decree. The transfer is 
to be completed before January 1, 1943. 


God (the black one of Harlem) has got into trouble 
with the law. His predicament was caused by his failure 
to satisfy a judgment amounting to $5,949, obtained 
against him by a former, disillusioned, “angel” of his 
“heaven,” Mrs. Verinda Brown, who seems to have con- 
vinced the court of her superior right to the money. 
Declaring that the judgment had been obtained by 
“fraudery,” and that he was “glad I do not have any 
property or money, so they can’t get any,” Father Divine 
ignored the judgment until an order of imprisonment 
was issued against him for contempt of court. The Fed- 
eral revenue authorities are still not convinced of that 
“Divine” poverty, though they have failed to lay hands 
so far on his lavish resources. However, the imprison- 
ment order quickly brought a group of worshipers to 
post a bond in double the sum of the judgment, which, 
with interest and costs, amounted to $12,591, awaiting 
an appeal of the high Harlem “heaven” to a New York 
court. The colored divinity seems to have enjoyed the 
publicity afforded by his appearance at court. With 
beaming eyes he played up to Sheriff Finn’s desire for 
the spotlight, which was to be furthered by a news 
photo of a handshake, while he exclaimed in pride, “I’m 
the center of attention wherever I am.” 


WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT, 
A Port WHO 
Was sy Nature 
DerEpPLy RELIGIOUS 


Many of our poets have been variously designated, 
according to their interests and inherent qualities. 
Whittier has been called the Hebrew Prophet; Holmes, 
the Poet Laureat of New England; Longfellow, the poet 
of the affections of Hearth and Home; Emerson, the 
Delphic Oracle; and others in similar terms. In like 
manner may one think of Bryant as our Druid Poet. 

The Druids were an order of priests among the ancient 
Celts of Gaul and of Britain. It is said that the oak tree 
was especially sacred among them, for it represented 
to them the one supreme God, and the mistletoe, when 
entwining itself around it, man’s dependence upon Him. 
Oak groves were their places of worship, their temples. 
The word “druid” is supposed to come from a Welsh 
word meaning an oak. 


Suggests an Ancient Prophet 

Very appropriately may Bryant be called the Druid 
Bard, for his poetry simply overflows with the natural 
religion of the woods. He transports one into the solemn 
primeval forest, to the shores of a lonely lake, to the 
banks of a wild stream, or to the brow of a rocky upland 
rising like a promontory towering above a wild ocean 
of foliage. With snow-white head and flowing white 
beard, tall, hale and erect, and strong to the last, a dig- 
nified, venerable and almost majestic figure, he seems 
to stand amid these scenes like one of the “Druids of 
eld,” like an ancient prophet; and never since the days 
of the apostles has a truer disciple professed allegiance 
to the divine Master. 

The opening lines of his “Forest Hymn” show his feel- 
ings and longings for the forest— 
“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems; .... 

.... he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 

And supplication ....” 


The inspiring poem, “Inscription for the Entrance to 
a Wood,” was composed in a noble forest opposite his 
father’s house in Cummington. Bryant was especially 
happy in the composition of these and other forest 
hymns, for they brought him face to face with nature. 
They stirred within him all the finer sensibilities and 
feelings of his soul and enabled him to worship God 
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OUR DRUID BARD 


By Elmer Shulz Gerhard, Germantown, Pa. 


directly without the intervention of priest or ritual. He 
virtually believed that “the groves were God’s first 
temples.” The old homestead in Cummington is situated 
in the grand hills of western Massachusetts overlooking 
the beautiful Housatonic Valley. From these hills, “rock- 
ribbed and ancient as the sun,” and woods and streams, 
Bryant drank in that deep and pure love for nature 
which pervades all his noblest lines. 

Amid these scenes springs up, beneath the nut-brown 
skirts of fall, the fringed gentian, that 

“ ... blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue.” 

A cluster of this uncommon flower has been framed and 
can be seen hanging in the poet’s library in the old 
homestead in Cummington. The road leading to the 
house is virtually an avenue of maples, stately, gnarled 
monarchs, some eighty of them, set out by the poet’s 
own hand. 


A Pupil of Nature 


The most delightful hours of his childhood were spent 
in rambling “under the open sky,” listening to “Nature’s 
teaching,” holding “communion with her visible forms,” 
and interpreting her “various language.” When he re- 
turned from the clash and din of worldly strife, he went 
into the wooded hills where angels administered to him. 
Everything around him seemed eloquent of hope, faith 
and love. The new moon 

Pate MOLINSS 
Thoughts of all fair and youthful things— 
The hopes of early years.” 
The fringed gentian preaches to him of Hope and Im- 
mortality— 
“Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are flown, 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 

Look through its fringes to the sky, 

I would that thus, when I shall see 

The hour of death draw near to me, 

Hope, blossoming within my heart, 

May look to heaven as I depart.” 
The charms of nature ever touched the sweetest chords 
of his lyre. Everything that draws life from the soil was 
to him a divine expression of profound and fascinating 
mysteries, which he ever desired to penetrate. Thus he 
kept on going deeper and deeper into the forest. He ever 
sang the beauty and joy of holiness. His thought dwells 
habitually upon the sublimity of nature and its relation 
to the transitory life of man. 


Two Best-known Poems 


Most of Bryant’s themes are drawn in some way from 
nature. Of 171 original poems, more than one hundred 
treat of some natural object, scene, or phenomenon— 
“The Fringed Gentian,” “A Forest Hymn,” “The Death 
of the Flowers,” “The Rivulet,” “The Ode to a Water- 
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fowl,” “Green River,” etc. In many others the charms 
of nature constitute the setting. 

If Bryant had written nothing more than “Thana- 
topsis” and the “Ode to a Waterfowl” his name would 
still be immortal. Nearly every theme he touched was 
to him subjective. Probably none of his poems shows 
this more clearly than the two just mentioned. The in- 
ception of the former took place “while he was wander- 
ing in the primeval forests, where lay the gigantic trunks 
of fallen trees, mouldering for years and years, suggest- 
ing an antiquity indefinitely remote, where silent riv- 
ulets crept through the dead leaves or the thick beds of 
pine-needles, the spoils of the ages.” The scene kindled 
his imagination, which went forth over the inhabitants 
of the globe and sought to bring under a comprehensive 
view the destinies of the human race in the present life 
and the everlasting rising and passing of generations 
after generation. He had a profound interest in the 
destiny of man; the still, sad music of humanity was 
ever resounding in his ears, moaning and soughing like 
the wind in the pine forest. To him humanity was an 
endless procession, moving along the earth in sunshine 
and shadow, changing like the seasons. 


Faith in Divine Guidance 

He had just passed his bar examination and was look- 
ing for a place to practice law. In despair he started out 
on foot, forlorn and disconsolate, for he did not know 
what was to become of him in the big world, which grew 
bigger and bigger as he ascended the hill to Plainfield, 
seven miles from his home. The sun had set and was 
casting a brilliant afterglow over the hills; the dark was 
coming on with a mighty stride. Just then a solitary 
waterfowl (wild duck) winged its way along the illum- 
inated horizon. He watched the lone wanderer until it 
was lost in the distance. That night he wrote this ode, 
as imperishable as the language in which it is cast. The 
scene spoke not only to his eye but also to his soul. This 
poem gives a grand expression of his faith and hope in 
a divine guidance. 


“There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 
“He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


Bryant was profoundly religious by nature; he had a 
disposition to brood upon death, intensified by some 
untoward circumstances. As a child he was brought into 
close contact with death. Just across from his birth- 
place was a rural burial-ground; the funeral of one of 
his schoolmates made a deep and lasting impression on 
him, as did also the passing of his maternal grand- 
parents under whose roof he had grown up. Since he 
was of an unusually serious and sensitive disposition 
these early circumstances helped to shape his mind, and 
to contribute to that noble melancholy so conspicuous 
in many of his poems, especially in “Thanatopsis,” a 
Greek word meainng a “view of death.” But there is 
never a trace of gloom or a note of despair. We are 
confronted with the inevitable, and must submit with- 
out questioning. Instead of treating death as a penal 
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institution only to be dreaded, he treats it as ministry of 
life, a change as natural as inevitable, and as beneficent 
as the change of seasons. 


Author of Thirty Hymns 


Besides writing a volume of poems, Bryant also wrote 
about thirty hymns. Virtually none of his poems as such 
have been set to music, which is not the case with 
Whittier’s poems. There is a difference between a hymn 
and a poem, but this topic is not germane to our discus- 
sion. In 1820 a compiler of a hymnbook urged him to 
contribute some hymns; so he contributed five. Then 
in 1826 he wrote the one beginning 


“Thou, whose unmeasured temple stands, 
Built over land and sea.” 


This is one of his best known hymns, and has been a 
favorite in England and in America. It was written for 
the dedication of the Second Unitarian Church, New 
York. The hymn beginning, 


“Took from the sphere of endless day, 
God of mercy and of might,” 


was written for a home mission society; it was received 
with great enthusiasm and has held a merited place ever 
since. And by the way, this is his only hymn found in 
the Lutheran Church hymnal. When the Church of the 
Messiah, Boston, celebrated its semi-centennial in 1875, 
Bryant contributed, by urgent request, one of the sweet- 
est hymns he ever wrote—‘‘The Star of Bethlehem.” 

Most of his hymns, like his poems, have a stately 
thoughtfulness. He wrote nothing which has attained 
to first rank in world hymnology; he has nevertheless 
written several hymns which have gained a wide cir- 
culation. As a poet he stands somewhat alone and 
isolated. There is a certain classic formality about most 
of his work, a characteristic which invites admiration 
rather than love. 

At his funeral one of the five hymns, referred to 
above, “Blessed are they that mourn,” was sung by the 
church choir with marked effect. He, too, now in his 
eighty-sixth year, approached his grave 


“Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Pacing Forward 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Buinp souls are they who live within the past, 
Who glory in the triumphs they have won 

Or think with vain regret of things undone. 
They look upon the present scene aghast; 
They wish the places and the times would last, 
Which they have treasured. Every year begun 
Reminds them only of some setting sun: 

The days they knew have never been surpassed. 
Yet on the valiant go from strength to strength 
With voice of triumph and with trumpets clear; 
With songs of great rejoicing on they go, 
Despairing not, nor looking back at length. 
They greet the unknown future with a cheer; 
The way unseen, untrod, by faith they know. 


CuarLes Evans Hucues has just completed eleven 
years as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Until he 
contracted grippe two years ago he had served for more 
than nine years on the highest bench without missing 
a day on account of illness. He is still going strong at 
seventy-eight. He inherited a hardy physique and de- 
veloped that by daily exercise, temperate habits and 
mountain climbing in the summer. His morning walks 
on upper Massachusetts Avenue are proverbial. 

It is fascinating to watch the Chief Justice listen to 
a fumbling lawyer for some minutes, then stroke his 
beard, lean forward, swiftly summarize the litigation 
and inquire gently, “Isn’t that your case?” He has what 
is called a “photographic mind’—he can take in the 
contents of a printed page almost at a glance. He had 
read all of Shakespeare before he was eight and began 
to prepare for college at eleven. Before he came to the 
Court as Chief Justice very high honors already had 
come to his busy life. He was Governor of New York 
1907-10. He was an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court 1910-16. He barely lost the presidency to Wood- 
row Wilson in 1916. He was Secretary of State in the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations. 

He is another son of the parsonage and is devoutly 
religious. He said shortly after joining Calvary Baptist 
Church in Washington, ‘“This will be my church home, 
I have no doubt, for the rest of my life.” The day he 
joined Calvary occasioned one of America’s classic re- 
ligious stories. The group of new members received 
that morning included a small boy, a washerwoman, a 
Chinese laundryman and Mr. Hughes, then Secretary of 
State. The pastor in welcoming them exclaimed, “The 
ground is level at the foot of the Cross.” 


On the Watch 


You can count on it very definitely that the liquor 
interests, local and national, will leave no stone un- 
turned to profit at the expense of the moral welfare of 
millions of American boys who will be called under the 
Selective Service Act to training camps. The case isn’t 
settled and the matter isn’t handled by debating again 
the Prohibition Act. Perhaps some straighter thinking 
than that has to be done. Senator Morris Sheppard, as 
was to have been expected, already has introduced a 
bill in the Senate, “To provide for the common defense 
in relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors to the mem- 
bers of the land and naval forces of the United States 
and to provide for the suppression of vice in the vicinity 
of military camps and naval establishments.” This page 
calls upon its readers who are voters to write your 
congressman and senators, favoring 8.360, his bill. 


Democracy and Religion 


Dr. ERNEST S. GRIFFITH is former Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of American University and is now Director 


Washington 
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of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. This is a key agency in making possible in- 
telligent congressional deliberation. The Congress 
through this department of its own Library has a com- 
petent research bureau which furnishes factual material 
on public questions without partisan or selfish bias. 
Such service is indispensable and illustrates a type of 
government worker in the Nation’s Capital which our 
readers need to know more about. Dr. Griffith is an 
active churchman, a competent scholar with a remark- 
ably clear hold on the Christian philosophy of life and 
society. It’s almost thrilling to hear a man like him ad- 
dress the city-wide Ministers’ Association. We asked 
Dr. Griffith to state the case as he sees it for democracy 
and religion today. He says: 


‘Democracy is at the crossroads. If it emphasizes self- 
centered rights of conflicting individuals and groups, it 
will pass from the scene; for a workable politico-eco- 
nomic creed today must include the co-operation of in- 
dividuals and groups toward some great common end. 
This requires either sacrifice or coercion. The dictators 
choose the latter; we in America must freely choose 
the former. 


“At this point religion enters. There is no motivation 
other than religion strong enough to induce such sac- 
rifices, which at the same time preserves the great free- 
doms. My interest in goodwill between Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jew springs primarily from the fact that 
these Biblical religions are alike in holding the indi- 
vidual personality’ sacred, while also demanding that . 
these individuals sink their selfishness and dedicate their 
lives to the common good. On the ability to form a 
common religious front for the preservation of democ- 
racy may rest the future of democracy.” 


The Chaplains 


Dr. Paut D. Moopy, president of Middlebury College 
in Vermont, is on leave to be the liaison officer between 
the Federal Council of Churches and the War Depart- 
ment of the government in the interests of reserve chap- 
lains who deal with the draftees. Dr. Moody is affection- 
ately remembered as the presiding officer, with Dr. Paul 
Scherer, at the Northfield Summer Conferences for Min- 
isters. He is the son of Dwight L. Moody. As this page 
is being written, the number of reserve chaplains is 
1,706. The total objective is 1,731. These men are in 
the main away from their churches on one-year appoint- 
ments. The various denominations are assigned a quota. 
The aim is to build up a large reservoir of chaplains 
who will remain in the regular ministry subject to call. 
The need for them is evident, for it is estimated that 
1,410,000 young men will be in training by July of this 
year. A bill is now pending in Congress to appropriate 
$12,800,000 to build chapels in every regimental area. 
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The Way of the Cross 


Lenten Thoughts by Lutheran Writers 


Pledge of Sacrifice 
By Herbert M. Payne 


Lorp Jesus I'll deny myself and give 

Of luxuries I use each day to live, 

With joyful heart and widely opened hand, 
Thank-offerings to Thee, O Son of Man. 


You had not place to lay your head. 
Your friends deserted you and fled. 
E’en so you offered up your all 
That men might not to Satan fall. 


Thou givest to my soul its strength and health. 
To Thee I give myself, my time, my wealth. 


Via Crucis 
By Edith M. Machen, Camp Hill, Pa. 


THE way to Golgotha is long and steep 

For the thorn-crowned Bearer of a crushing load; 
He falters, staggers, faints, and scarce can creep 
The few more steps to end the weary road. 
Forsaken by His friends, condemned with thieves, 
His mortal frame nailed quivering to the Cross, 
No triple-hour agony He grieves, 

But dying, mourns his murderers’ final loss. 


Oh Christ! O Comrade of our mortal clay, 


We trace Thy blood-warmed tracks; Thou art the Way. 


Thy word with strength our fainting flesh endueth, 
And mountain-moving faith; Thou art the Truth. 
Thy sinless heart, transfixed by mundane strife, 
Hath death dispelled; Thou art eternal Life. 


Calvary 
By Hugo L. Dressler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


O’rrR earth lay unrelieved monotony 

Of sin and shame, of death’s dark destiny. 
The cruel hands of men gone mad with hate 
Had led the Lord of Life outside the gate 
Of old Jerusalem—to Calvary. 


’Twas there brute force in blindness crucified 

Our Blessed Lord, and hung Him there to die 
Between two thieves, whose lives in sin were spent; 
His life, to save both them and us, was sent 

Of God to lift up Love—on Calvary. 


O’er earth that cloud of deepest misery 
Had ever hung, and in man’s history, 
The ages through, no brighter light had shone 
Than that of sin’s deep night, if man, alone, 
Had planned to raise the cross on Calvary. 
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Behold! ’Twas there the Love of God reached down 
To place on Jesus’ head the victor’s crown; 

And gave to men on earth Christ’s life and light, 
Which, in our wilderness, ne’er shone more bright 
Than on the day when God gave Calvary. 


O God, Whose Love unfolds like flowers of Spring, 
Help us, this day, to rise! Of life to sing! 

And not of death. Bright Easter with its sun 

Of immortality had not begun, 

Had’st Thou not built the Cross on Calvary. 


A Lenten Vision 
By V. Beatrice Demarest 


He camre—His radiant presence in the room 

Caused me to tremble fearing sudden doom. 

I crouched before Him low on bended knee— 
He looked at me. 


Oh, with what love that look dispelled my fears, 
And in a burning agony of tears, 
I clasped the feet of Jesus standing there, 

In deep despair. 


I told Him of my sins, my doubts, my pride 

With love ineffable, He did not chide. 

Instead He laid His hand upon my head, 
And softly said: 


“Be not downcast. I came from heaven above 
To bring you peace, forgiveness, tender love. 
Because I died for you on Calvary’s tree, 

I set you free.” 


Then I awoke—I saw no heavenly light, 

The silent room was swathed in blackest night. 

No sound disturbed the silence of the air— 
Christ was not there! 


’Twas then I heard the hosts of heaven sing 
A song of triumph to my Lord, their King. 
A song of joy o’er one redeemed soul— 

I was made whole! 


A Prayer for Faith 


By Ivy Heilman Harmon, Rural Valley, Pa. 


WE pray, O Lord, for faith so bright and clear, 
It brings Thee, heavenly Father, very near— 
A faith that reaches far beyond our sight 

And looks to Thee for guidance in the night 
That closes in upon us dark and dread 

While heavy hang the storm clouds overhead. 
Faith brought our fathers from a distant shore, 
And made them strong for trials yet in store; 
May it today still gird us for the strife 
Against the woes that threaten human life— 
The lure of sin, its sham and its pretense 
With the cold wave of calm indifference. 

May we today, as in the days long past, 

To such a faith, secure, O Lord, hold fast. 
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Among Ourselves | 


Valentine's Day in March 


St. VALENTINE’s Day is observed in February. Never- 
theless his little pagan boy friend who goes about dressed 
in a well-filled quiver of mischief-making arrows is busy 
all year long. 

Our modern young people, however, are well launched 
on a defense program against his indiscriminate archery. 
Since the responsibility for choosing their children’s life 
partners has been taken out of the hands of American 
parents, the young folks are doing some serious think- 
ing about it themselves. 

We were particularly impressed by the article, Does 
Dan Cupid Need Religion? which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Lutheran Student published by the 
L. S. A. A. of Ohio State University. Its author is Ruth 
Wilson, an honor student in Home Economics, Class of 
’41. It is evident that she has learned much more than 
cooking and budgeting during her four years at the 
university. Here is what she has to say. I quote: 

“Dan Cupid, who is a busy little fellow, often needs 
to be calmed down so that one may really see what he 
is like. Are his little arrows filled with just the right 
amount of each of the desirable elements for a married 
life of happiness? 

“With the divorce rates in the United States the high- 
est of any civilized nation, there surely must be some- 
thing wrong with his formula. When an analysis is 
made, the chief error seems to be that a sufficient amount 
of religion has not been added to make a satisfactory 
combination of all the elements. 

“In what sense is religion really important? Are inter- 
faith marriages as satisfactory as those in which the 
parties are of the same faith? To some these questions 
may seem foolish, but to others they are vital. 

“How many of us would be willing to marry someone 
of another faith and adopt his or her faith? 

“In a study of young people of various religious back- 
‘ grounds made by Roy E. Baker, author of Marriage and 
the Family, he found that two-fifths to three-fifths of the 
young people would marry a person of a different re- 
ligious faith than their own, but only one-twentieth of 
these same persons would be willing to adopt his or her 
faith. 

“Would the results of such a study be different if 
only Lutheran young people were asked these ques- 
tions? I believe it would, for we realize that two people 
of different religious faiths differ not only in religious 
attitudes but in other basic attitudes of life. Thus when 
two people of different religious backgrounds are mar- 
ried they are frequently caught unprepared by prob- 
lems they had not foreseen, which seem innumerable. 
But even when religious differences seemingly have 
disappeared, they often remain a source of tension ap- 
pearing only when other antagonisms arise. 

“Let us with our firmly implanted faith consider re- 
ligion a most important factor as we make the choice 
of our life companion. Let us all make such a choice in 
prayer, for love and affection are God-given gifts. Then 
when our Christian homes have been founded, may 
each one of us say, ‘Neither of us, my wife (or husband) 
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and I, is the boss of this family, for Christ is the head 
of our home.’ ” 
So exit Dan Cupid and enter something finer. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes? 


A PRIMARY group of The Children of the Church was 
studying the unit, “Helping Our Pastor.” The pastor of 
the congregation had been invited to meet with the chil- 
dren so that they could learn about his training and 
duties first-hand. 

He began by asking them what school they attended, 
and they responded enthusiastically with the name of 
the local grade school. 

“And when you have finished the grades there, what 
school will you attend?” he asked. 

“The junior high school,” came the response. 

“And to what school do you go from there?” 

“High school,” they answered. 

“And what comes after high school?” 

“College,” answered a few. 

“Now when a young man has finished grade school, 
junior high school, high school, and college, and wants 
to be a minister,” proceeded the pastor, “what does he 
do?” 

For a minute there was silence. Then a voice piped 
up, “Gets married!” 


Beatitudes for Women 


THAT women have special talents which need to be 
developed and special temptations which need to be 
resisted, all women know. Mrs. Arthur C. Burns of 
Casper, Wyoming, has written a set of beatitudes which 
provide an admirable character guide for the Christian 
woman. 

BLESSED is the woman who loses all sense of self in 
the sentiment of kindness, tenderness and devotion to 
another. 

BLESSED is the woman who is regardful of the good, 
regardless of the evil, in whose footsteps everyone will 
follow. 

BLESSED is the woman who can inspire others by her 
good opinions, just observations and sincere and gentle 
encouragement, 

BLESSED is the woman who hides another’s infirmities 
more faithfully than her own. 

BLESSED is the woman who can turn a deaf ear to 
all gossip. 

BLESSED is the woman who can stir the lives of others 
to Christian living by the example of her own. 
BLESSED is the woman who can execute her official 
duties in church organizations with a cheerful heart, 
hence serving Christ with gladness. 

BLESSED is the woman who knows the joy she brings 
to shut-ins by her frequent visits. 

Last but not least: Blessed is the woman who has Christ 
in her heart, thereby feeling His presence daily and 
doing His will; she is a joy to Him and to all with whom 
she comes in contact. 
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Musings of a 
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Minister's Wife... A Morning with Miss Minnie 


Mrs. Lathrop Catches Up on Parish News 


I HAD just started to measure the flour for a hot water 
sponge when the doorbell rang. I popped a lump of 
butter into the boiling water and turned off the gas be- 
fore I went to see who was there. 

Through the glass of the front door, I glimpsed Miss 
Minnie’s ancient hat. I was thankful that my kitchen 
was in very good order, for I would either have to let 
her come back there with me while I finished the cake 
or “throw up the sponge.” I made a mental note to re- 
peat that pun to Jerry and opened the door. 

“Good morning, Miss Minnie,” I said cordially. “(Come 
in out of the cold.” 

“Tt is cold,” she agreed. “I think these last days of 
winter are always the worst. The dampness is so pene- 
trating. I seem to hate the cold weather more each 
year.” 

“Well,” I comforted, “it will soon be over. Spring is 
just around the corner.” 

“Yes, Easter will soon be here,” she said as she let me 
take her coat. 

“Won't you come back to the kitchen with me while I 
finish my cake and get it into the oven?” I asked. “It is 
almost ready, and we can talk while I work.” 

“That will seem like old times,” she said. “I used to 
be in and out of the parsonage kitchen a lot when the 
Hendricksons were here. She was always jolly and 
sociable.” 

If someone else had said it, I might have felt that the 
remark implied that I was not so sociable. With Miss 
Minnie I never look for hidden meanings. She says what 
she means every time. 

“My goodness, this linoleum is going,” she exclaimed. 
“But I always say you can’t expect things to last for- 
ever when there are children in the house. Didn’t Mark 
and his friends have a wonderful time getting up that 
circus last fall? He’s a live wire all right.” 

“He surely is. And eat! That child has a hollow leg. 
I am making the cake at his request.” 

“And you do make good cakes, too. So does Mrs. 
Jeffers. I was in there just before I came here. I had a 
piece of her devil’s food. After I said that I’'d have a 
piece I felt awful, because they said Mary couldn’t have 
any. The doctor doesn’t want her to get too heavy. It 
seems as if she had enough troubles without dieting. 

“Mary says,’ she went on, hardly pausing for breath, 
“that you say there’s nothing wrong between Tom and 
Carolyn Saunders. I surely am glad to hear it. Carolyn’s 
getting so active in the church looked funny to me, and 
I thought there must be something wrong. But when 
Mary told me there wasn’t I said to myself, ‘Minnie, you 
are a suspicious old maid. Can’t a girl do anything good 
without your thinking the worst?’ ” 

I gave my whole attention to beating the cake. 

“Some day I am going to have an electric mixer,” I 
said. “Whenever I have the money, I think of something 
I’d rather buy.” ‘ i 

She rose to the bait quickly, so quickly that I am 
afraid she saw through my rather transparent attempt 
to change the subject. 
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“Mrs. Milland has a new one,” she said. “It is almost 
human, the things it can do. She hasn’t any heart for 
cooking any more, though, since Arthur has gone to 
camp, she says. She can’t get used to cooking for two, 
after having a boy with a big appetite around all the 
time. And I guess that isn’t the worst of her worries, 
either, though she’s not one to complain about things 
that can’t be helped. Now take Mrs. Keffer. She just 
dissolves in tears every time anyone looks at her.” 

“Poor soul,” I said as I put the cake in the oven. “I 
am afraid I would be just as bad if it were Mark. There, 
that’s done. Now we can go in and sit where it is more 
comfortable.” 

Miss Minnie settled herself comfortably in the chair 
by the bow window while I took a telephone message 
for my husband. As I returned to the room, she resumed 
the conversation where we had left off. 

“T think the thing that worries Mrs. Keffer most is 
Lloyd’s getting married before he left for camp. The 
girl is a sweet little thing and she is keeping on with her 
work there in Des Moines, but—” 

“My goodness,” I exclaimed. “Do you mean to say 
Lloyd Keffer is married? I knew he must be twenty- 
one to be in the draft, but I didn’t have any idea he was 
old enough to be married. He seems so young.” 

“That is what his mother thinks. And she is pretty 
much upset about it. Still, she does turn on the tears 
so easily that it is hard to know what she really feels.” 

“T don’t know Mrs. Keffer very well,” I began. 

“Myrtle would say you hadn’t missed much,” laughed 
my visitor. “Myrtle used to work for her, and that way 
you get to know people. Poor Lloyd couldn’t call his 
soul his own. He was a nice youngster but was tied to 
her apron strings. I guess he got married to show he 
could make a decision himself now and then.” 

Like most of Miss Minnie’s surmises, it seemed plaus- 
ible to me. Still, I hated to have her think I agreed with 
her. 

“Mercy, I must look at that cake,” I cried. “Did I ever 
tell you how I burned up two sponge cakes in one day?” 

“Did you really?” she said. ‘Well, I must go before 
you burn this one. Remember me to the pastor.” 

I closed the door with a virtuous sigh. Such gossip! 

But what she said about the Keffers was interesting. 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


NERVES are things that grown 
folks get 
That make them act quite 
queerly. 
I hope I never have a set 
To make me cross and 
teary! 


ee EAS 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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‘See ‘Se fences 


Wherefore also he is able to save to the uttermost 
them that draw near unto God through him. 
Hebrews 7; 12 


“The hands of Christ seem very frail 
For they were broken by a nail, 
But only they reach heaven at last 
Whom these frail, broken hands hold fast.” 
—J.R. Miller. (?) 


He ever liveth to make intercession for them. 
Hebrews 7: 25 


“O Thou, the contrite sinner’s Friend, 

Who, loving, lov’st them to the end, 

On this alone my hopes depend, 

That Thou wilt plead for me.”—Charlotte Elliott. 


For this he did once and for all, when he offered up 
himself. Hebrews 7: 27 

But now once at the end of the ages hath he been 
manifested to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 


Hebrews 9: 26 


“But, oh, Thou bounteous Giver of all good, Thou art, 
of all Thy gifts, Thyself the crown!”—Cowper. 


* * * 


But if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin. I John 1:7 


“Stay with us, Lord, and with Thy light 
Tlumine the soul’s abyss; 
Scatter the darkness of our night, 
And fill the world with bliss.”—Bernard of Clairvaux. 


* * * 


If we confess our sins, he is faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. I John 1:9 


“Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot; 

To Thee, Whose Blood can cleanse each spot, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come!”—Charlotte Elliott. 


* * * 


Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy 
lovingkindness: According to the multitude of thy 
tender mercies blot out my transgressions. 


Psalm 51: 1 


“O great Absolver, grant my soul may wear 
The lowliest garb of penitence and prayer, 
That in Thy Father’s courts my glorious dress 
May be the garment of Thy righteousness.” 
—Samuel J. Stone. 
* % So 


Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin. Psalm 51:2 


“I bring my guilt to Jesus 
To wash my crimson stains 
White, in His Blood most precious, 
Till not a spot remains.”—Horatius Bonar. 
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Down the ladder came the fireman. His hands were 
torn and bleeding, but in his arms he held the helpless 
child, saved from suffocation and raging flames. At the 
peril of his own life, he was “able to save to the utter- 
most” the life of another. From the lightnings and black- 
ness of Calvary came forth One triumphantly, “the 
mighty to save.” In His bleeding arms were borne a 
race redeemed by His vicarious sacrifice. 


A man was condemned to death. His daughter inter- 
ceded with the governor and secured his pardon before 
the fateful hour. He was proved innocent, but was 
saved from death only because of the pleading of one 
who loved and believed in him. There is a Mediator 
Who stands in our stead before the bar of Justice and 
wins for us salvation. 


The high priest on the Day of Atonement went into 
the Holy of Holies and offered the token blood of slain 
animals. Part of that blood was then sprinkled on the 
Book of the Covenant and part on the assembled wor- 
shipers. Their sin was thus typically “covered” and the 
Covenant with God was sealed, with blood. Our High 
Priest offers Himself in sacrifice and seals the New 
Covenant with His own blood. 


On his physician’s advice, a friend went to Florida 
for healing sun baths. He failed in his purpose because 
of a chilly season and lack of sunshine. “The Sun of 
righteousness” has “healing in his wings”; but if we do 
not bask in the sunshine of His Truth and Love we can- 
not expect spiritual health and happiness. The great 
Physician heals on condition: “If we walk in the light.” 


I know an old man who never united with the church 
because of the lifelong grudge against a minister who 
refused to conduct his mother’s funeral on Sunday in- 
stead of Monday. At last, contrite, he confessed his 
treasured bitterness and asked forgiveness. He was 
assured that “God is faithful and righteous to forgive 
us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness,” 
“if we confess our sins.” 


This is “Passion Week.” It is a time of special prepa- 
ration for the proper observance of “Holy Week” and 
Easter. The garments of spring, reflected in the colorful 
displays at Easter, should be expressive of the “garment 
of righteousness” which we seek to wear. But we must 
first put on the lowly “garb of penitence and prayer.” 


Water cleans the surface; blood cleanses the body 
within. External ablutions were required by the cere- 
monial law; inner cleansing is desired by God. The 
Psalmist prayed, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me” (Psalm 51:10). The 
atoning blood of Jesus makes possible salvation, but 
that blood must be appropriated inwardly by faith. The 
means of its application are the Word and Sacraments. 
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Melchizedek 


ABRAHAM and his allies had won the great victory over 
the armies of Chedorlaomer, who had taken Lot and 
the kings beyond Jordan captive. On the triumphal 
return, he was met by Melchizedek—“king of righteous- 
ness’—who was ruler of Salem, probably Jerusalem. 
This king was also “‘a priest of the most high God,” and 
Abraham offered him “a tithe” of the spoils of war. 

There has been much speculation about this king and 
priest, some even supposing he was the patriarch Shem, 
who was still living at a great age. The fact which con- 
cerns us is that Abraham acknowledged him as his spir- 
itual superior. To the Hebrew mind, he, honored thus 
by their progenitor, was greater than the later priests, 
descendants of Abraham. The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews refers to Jesus Christ as belonging to this 
higher priesthood, before and above all others, “a priest 
forever after the order of Melchizedek.” As such, He 
transcends the ceremonial law of the Jews. 


XP 


WE HAVE reason to believe that only a small percent- 
age of church members know the meaning of X P, com- 
monly used on the paraments—“altar cloths”—or else- 
where in church art and architecture. Every pastor has 
doubtless been surprised to hear leading laymen use 
the English letters X and P in referring to them. They 
are the Greek letters, Chi and Rho, or Ch and R, which 
are the first letters of the name “Christ.” 

“Christ” is the Greek name for the Hebrew “Messiah,” 
the one anointed—‘“christ-ened”—of God to be the 
heavenly Envoy or divine Mediator between God and 
man. We are greatly concerned these days as to the 
negotiations of international go-betweens, and the out- 
come of their missions. Our chief concern should be 
the mission of the divine Plenipotentiary from heaven 
and His solution of the problems confronting the world. 


The New Agreement 


Gop condescends to enter graciously into special 
covenants with me. As Party of the First Part He enters 
into contractual relation with the party of the second 
part, man. The establishment of a mutual, or covenant, 
relation is referred to as entrance into His “Kingdom,” 
election into His “chosen people,’ adoption into His 
“spiritual family,” admission into His “holy Church.” 

Since it is of His divine initiative, His expressed will 
is sometimes called His “Testament,” definitely recorded 
in Holy Scripture, drawn up by lawgivers, prophets, 
apostles, and other special representatives, and written 
“as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” The Old 
Testament is the Covenant of the Old Dispensation, the 
New Testament the Covenant of the New. The same 
Mediator, however, is Jesus Christ, Who has been in all 
ages the divine Ambassador or Conveyor of God’s will 
to man. To be in His New Covenant is our highest 
privilege. 

As among the Bedouins a blood covenant is entered 
into by transfusion of blood into the wrist, and two 
strangers are made brothers, so the spiritual brother- 
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hood is established by the transfused Blood of Jesus. 
Flowing from His pierced heart, the sacred blood is 
assimilated into the life of all who kneel at the Cross 
and enter by faith into the Holy Fraternity of Jesus. 


IHS 


THE familiar church symbol, I H §, is popularly mis- 
used in the expression “I Have Suffered.” The suffering 
of Jesus truly is signified, but the letters are from the 
Latin words, Iesu Hominum Salvator, “Jesus Saviour 
of men.” Remember that and think of Him when you 
see this symbol in the church. It is said that when 
Emperor Constantine was going to battle against the 
pagan enemies he saw in the sky the sign of the cross 
and the letters I H S which spelled to him In Hoc Signo 
Vinces, “By this sign conquer.” Many take this as the 
meaning, and the symbol one of victory. By this sign 
of the cross we Christians conquer! 


Blood Counts 


“Blood is what counts,” says the believer in heredity 
as the solution of human problems. Our spiritual family 
traces its lineage not to failing mortals, but to “the sec- 
ond Adam,” Jesus, of Whose pure and royal blood we 
boast. We become “sons of God’ and “heirs of eternal 
life” through relationship with Jesus, by Whose Spirit 
we are regenerated, “re-born.” 

“Blood counts,’ is another expression scientifically 
used today. The number of leucocyte, or white cor- 
puscles, “counts” in our blood, is what matters most 
when we face a critical health condition or operation. 
If the leucocyte “counts” are sufficiently high in the 
blood stream they help kill infection and overcome dis- 
ease. Even so, the blood of Jesus has a revitalizing, sin- 
destroying efficacy. It not only atones for sin when 
vicariously shed, but applied by faith it kills the germs 
of sin. 


Whiter Than Snow 


A FRIENDLESS outcast about to die in the charity ward 
of a Cincinnati hospital, wrote her life confession of sin 
and despair “which the London Spectator pronounced 
the finest poem ever written in America.” Following 
are the last lines: 


“Helpless and foul as the trampled snow, 
Sinner, despair not, Christ stoopeth low 
To rescue the soul that is lost in its sin, 
And raise it to life and enjoyment again. 
Groaning, 
Bleeding, 
Dying for thee, 
The crucified on the accursed tree! 
His accents of mercy fall soft on thine ear. 
Is there mercy for me? Will He heed my prayer? 
O God! in the stream that for sinners did flow, 
‘Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. Wil- 
liam McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


A PRIMER OF PROBLEMS 


Ir weE could claim authorship of the above heading, 
we would “point to it with pride.” It is the striking title 
of a recently received fifty-two-page pamphlet (includ- 
ing cover), neat but not gaudy in style, and, so far as 
we can see, not covered by copyright. 

Perhaps the class of mind-teasers to which its con- 
tents are devoted protects it from invasion. Certainly it 
is our curiosity and no capacity of understanding and 
appreciation that justifies our quoting it. This Primer 
of Problems was edited and issued by the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, U. S. A., and it deals 
entirely with the head covering of the feminine portion 
of the inhabitants of the American republic. Technically, 
it is a statement of conditions in the millinery industry. 
And, believe it or not, despite the seemingly careless, 
go-as-you-please, front-or-back-reversible, self-deter- 
mined head covering which the mere man sees with 
amazement, gross sales for the year reported amounted 
to less than ninety-two millions of dollars. There were 
800 employers and 22,000 employees. In spite of New 
York’s vigilant mayor, the millinery firms in New York 
did well over half the business. In eleven other areas 
the bulk of the remainder was accomplished. 

What most intrigued us in the pamphlet was the re- 
semblance of its analysis to the diagnosis often seen 
when the church is under investigation. Early in the 
description one reads words of startling import—“The 
industry was sick and growing worse.” To complete the 
picture and make unmistakable the comparison, we 
quote the “contents.” 

I. The industry and a diagnosis of its ills 
II. More about busy and dull seasons 
III. Workers’ earnings 
IV. Workers’ stake in the firm’s business 
V. Organizations of employers and employees 
VI. Rehabilitation of the industry 


We have not been asked to tell the millinery industry 
what they lack, but we hazard the guess that it is money. 
The prices per dozen wholesale are given in five groups: 
(1) $7.50 and below; (2) over $7.50, including $13.50; 
(3) over $13.50, including $24; (4) over $24, including 
$48; (5) over $48. 

N. B. The pamphlet suggests that employers get to- 
gether to lessen waste and co-ordinate production. That 
could be in higher priced words or as a quote from the 
Constitution of the United States (“to form a more per- 
fect union”), or in ecclesiastical spheres it might be 
advice to America’s Lutheran churches. 


LOAD MADE BEARABLE BY SHARING 


A FRIEND of many years has recently excited our sym- 
pathetic interest. A combination of very real “depres- 
sants” has fallen upon her whose cumulative effects are 
a state of morbidness. Named in the order of their occur- 
rence these were, a fall that seems to have induced a 
serious spinal injury, loss of employment through re- 
organization of the business from which support was 
drawn, and, last but not least, those inroads of time that 
threaten and inevitably result in the status called old 
age. Physical pains, economic forebodings, and con- 
sciousness of the difficulties of restoration have brought 


on what could easily develop into the mental attitude 
which medical men have taught us to call melancholia, 
an affliction worse than hopelessness because dire trag- 
edy is constantly anticipated. 

What causes deeper discouragement is our friend’s not 
illogical feeling that undeserved misfortunes have fallen 
upon her. While a degree of personal responsibility for 
her situation might be alleged, to a much greater extent 
she is the victim of circumstances over which she had 
little control. The economic hardships are incidental to 
world-wide disturbances in the field of industry. It is 
not so long since a president of the United States pleaded 
inability of his government to avoid the disasters which 
certainly were not traceable to any one source. 

Just now our friend is much more cheerful about the 
future. Our pastor called on her a few days ago and 
assured her that arrangements could be financed by 
which relief from acute pain and some progress toward 
recovery from her fall could be provided. It was one 
of those situations in which a small sum of money was 
needed. There was a fund on which a draft could be 
drawn. The “household of faith” undoubtedly was used 
by our Lord to answer a stricken believer’s prayers. 


CAUTION ABOUT WORRYING 

THE times in which we are living create problems 
which only better times can solve. Their contemplation 
by sensitive, sympathetic persons will lead to a serious 
state of mental pessimism if the relative irresponsibility 
of the individual is overlooked. 

For example, a clerical friend of ours is worried by 
the fact that his wife seems inclined toward nervous 
tension by the war raging in Europe and feared in 
America. “Why does God permit such destruction of 
lives and property as has occurred during the past eight- 
een months?” she insists upon asking. Any explanation 
offered her fails to give satisfaction because her sense of 
injustice has been aroused. She has arrived at the state 
of mind that shows impatience with God: “Why does He 
delay judgment?” 

There is nothing distinctively feminine or new in the 
lady’s attitude. Recently a man of experience and de- 
served prominence commented, “It is hard to be a Chris- 
tian these days.”” And St. John’s Revelation from Patmos 
more than eighteen centuries ago records the appeal “of 
them that were slain for the word of God and for the 
testimony which they held, saying, ‘How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth?’ ” 

In our opinion a response to those who are inclined 
toward desperation by present conditions should begin 
with the separation of the individual from the group of 
people. A reviewer of conditions in Europe declared 
that Mr. Hitler attained his leadership as the culmina- 
tion of policies of international and national relations 
existent twenty-five and fifty years ago. Certainly no 

average citizen” gives more than name and date to the 
time of collision and disaster. The quality of patience is 
essential because time is a factor. The assertion that 
future generations will be engaged in paying for what is 
now happening could be paralleled by observing that 
past generations contributed to the present confusion of 
ideas and the passions for power. 
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We must, to the extent that our reasoning will permit, 
refuse to worry about what we as individuals cannot 
stop or greatly modify. We must adjust ourselves to the 
conditions into which we have come despite such re- 
sistance as we could make. We must realize that God 
puts limitations to the powers of evil, but His judgments 
rest on factors and purposes known only to Him. We 
can be sure of the spiritual refuge of our souls: no be- 
liever in Christ will be denied inheritance in the King- 
dom of God because the kingdoms of the world set them- 
selves against His will. It is this assurance that justifies 
patience in tribulation. 

Patience must be complemented with activities. They 
who pray for the end of evil days and for mercy need 
to have occupation for mind and body. Let them engage 
in some branch of their church’s ministry of mercy. Let 
them keep before them the promises of our Master— 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” His words are 
comforting to the soul and therefore healing to mind 
and body. Will power must often be used to check 
brooding over what cannot be helped. 


PASTOR NIEMOELLER REMAINS LUTHERAN 


Tue New York Times, under date of March 11, pub- 
lished a direct and complete denial of a report now sev- 
eral weeks old, that he contemplated becoming a mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Church. The statement 
reads: 

“Pastor Martin Niemoeller, the imprisoned leader of 
the German Confessional Church, and who it was 
rumored some weeks ago had embraced the Catholic 
faith, has personally requested the Confessional Synod, 
as well as the members of his family and his friends, to 
deny these reports, it is learned today. 

“Pastor Niemoeller is cited as saying that he never 
intended to take such a step now or in the future. His 
denial of these rumors was recently read from several 
Confessional pulpits at the request of his wife after she 
had visited him in Sachsenhausen Concentration Camp.” 


It is to the credit of the New York Times and to such 
other secular journals as publish this “correction” that 
admission is thus made to the circulation of a falsehood. 
The assertion that the most widely known among Ger- 
many’s Protestant pastors had decided to join the Roman 
Catholic communion was not “good news” to American 
Protestants. THE LUTHERAN was in receipt of inquiries 
from readers, and, while we doubted the verity of the 
declaration, we could only urge its inconsistency with 
the previous record of the ex-U-boat commander. 

The incident no doubt had “news value” to the degree 
that something unexpected, even unlikely, is deemed of 
value to secular journals. But the New York Times and 
other journals do not sufficiently deal justly with their 
readers by the paragraphs above quoted. They should 
explain what led to the publication that Niemoeller had 
decided to go to Rome. The temptation is very great to 
see in their printing this lie another act of catering to 
Catholics in New York and elsewhere. And beyond such 
well-based suspicions is the unquestionable principle 
that our influential journals should remember that news 
“to be fit to print” should be true. When untruths are 
given circulation by reputable periodicals, harm is done 
to innocent people, the reputation of the paper for re- 
liability is lowered, and an excuse to subject the press 
to censorship by authority is provided. 
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THOSE STARVING VICTIMS OF INVASION 

Mention has already been made in THe LuTHERAN of 
the efforts of a committee of Americans to gain consent 
of the British government to transmit food to the 
starving civilians of Norway, Denmark, Finland, Bel- 
gium, and Central Poland. The appeal was organized 
by ex-President Herbert Hoover, who was in charge of 
the distribution that saved millions from death when 
famine and revolution fell upon the people of Russia in 
1922 and 1923. Under his leadership a committee num- 
bering several hundred Americans is pleading for per- 
mission to set up relief stations in the countries named, 
beginning in Belgium. So far refusal to penetrate the 
blockade has been the policy of the British government. 
Mr. Churchill is quoted as explaining that such aid 
would benefit Germany, because no agreement made by 
the National Socialists can be trusted. 

The committee’s most recent “release,” dated March 
17, argues: (1) “It is our Christian duty to feed the 
starving peoples in the small democracies of Europe 
with their 37,000,000 people.” (2) “We believe the 
future of Europe cannot be built on starved, diseased 
people with minds and emotions charged with hate.” 

(3) “We believe the Hoover plan, if accepted, safe- 
guards the interests of Great Britain and contributes 
nothing to Germany. The new Hoover plan to set up 
soup kitchens in Belgium will mean consumption of the 
food on the spot. It is based on securing the promise 
of the German government to leave untouched these 
American supplies, all of Belgium’s future domestic 
supplies, and to co-operate with this neutral manage- 
ment; and it embraces a contribution of the breadstuffs 
by the Germans from their own supplies. There are no 
meat, fats, or food for children to be found in Europe. 
If this promise is not kept, the experiment will end 
at once.” The blame for the fatalities of famine will rest 
on Germany’s breach of faith. 

(4) Finally, “We believe the compassionate example 
and teachings of Jesus Christ leave us no alternative as 
His followers.” 

Among the eighty-two subscriptions to this most 
recent appeal for an expression of public sentiment in 
America applied to the British legation in Washington 
and the London government are the names of Lutheran 
leaders Bersell, Boe, Knubel, Long, and Scherer. With 
them are associated men equally influential in other 
churches, 

A recent threat by France to use its fleet to convoy 
supplies into unoccupied France to rescue starving vic- 
tims of war is said to have the possibility of gaining its 
objective, passage of supplies to France through the 
British blockade. A French man-of-war is of course 
something to fear. So is God to those who make an- 
swers to the prayers of His children for food and 
clothing. The appeals of women and children in whose 
behalf Mr. Hoover and his fellow Americans are work- 
ing will. be a witness against the refusal to answer them 
under guarantees. 

Readers of THE LUTHERAN who desire to express their 
convictions on this matter of relief under neutral ad- 
ministration in the countries named can write their sen- 
ator or representative, Washington, D. C.; or National 
Committee on Food for the Small Democracies, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City; or Ralph H. Long, 
Executive Director, National Lutheran Council, 39 East 
35th Street, New York City. 
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The Trtumphal Entry 


Jesus Goes Into Jerusalem in a Strange Manner 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 19: 28-40. The Sunday School Lesson for April 6 


THE triumphal entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem was a trivial affair. It did 
not make much lasting impression. It 
was a momentary stir among com- 
paratively few persons. To His disciples 
it was no doubt a cause for wonder. 
To the Passover-bound pilgrims it was 
a passing chance to do something dif- 
ferent. For the city’s people the ex- 
citement induced some question as to 
Jesus’ identity. For Jesus it had a 
major significance, we are bound to be- 
lieve, though He announced nothing 
about it that was silent, save for His 
outcry of disappointment and discour- 
agement when doomed Jerusalem 
flashed before Him. 

All there was of the triumphal entry 
was crowded into a short trip, perhaps 
two miles at most, and was shared in 
and observed by an uncounted num- 
ber of people. These people were 
quickly absorbed in the city; there 
could have been many thousands, or 
maybe hundreds, in “the whole multi- 
tude.” Christianity has found much of 
interest and meaning in the dramatic 
approach of Jesus to Jerusalem. 


At Jesus’ Word 


The whole affair was of Jesus’ plan- 
ning. It was at Jesus’ word that two 
designated disciples went on the strange 
mission to get a colt. They did not ask 
why, or argue against what must have 
seemed to them utter foolishness. But 
Jesus knew what He was doing. All 
the long, hard trip from Jericho to 
Bethany, and while in Bethany, Jesus 
probably was planning how to make 
His final entrance into Jerusalem a 
meaningful introduction to His last 
great tragic, climax week. Ahead of 
Him in Jerusalem was the hardest fight 
of His life. Through it He must come 
victorious, or His ministry would fail. 
Before Him were Gethsemane and Gol- 
gotha. Defeat threatened Him. His foes 
seemed to have the upper hand, and 
overpowering Him seemed inevitable. 

At Jesus’ word—that was the expla- 
nation of the great event on the first 
Palm Sunday. What Jesus asked peo- 
ple to do and say became the program 
for the occasion. To a village two men 
were asked to go, and they went. Had 
they refused the story of the triumphal 
entry would be different, or not at all. 
To the owners of the colt was to be 
said, “The Lord hath need of him.” 
Had the owners been indifferent to that 
request, there would have been no 
procession with Jesus in its midst. 


And what of this for us? What 
changes could be confidently looked for 
if Jesus’ words were obeyed, if all hu- 
man doings could be truthfully ex- 
plained as “At Jesus’ word.” 


As People Shared 


The people’s part made the tri- 
umphal entry what we would call to- 
day “a great success.” Jesus initiated 
it and was its inspiration. It was His 


presence that started the impulse and\ 


kept it going. But Jesus alone would 
not have made much impression on the 
Jerusalemites or the Passover multi- 
tude. The people’s demonstration 
brought Jesus into prominence and gave 
meaning to the question, “Who is this?” 

It was as the people shared in the 
demonstration that the entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem took form and be- 
came the background for a great story 
in the gospels. These sharing people 
were the two disciples, the owners of 
the colt, the givers of garments to sad- 
dle the colt and to carpet the road, the 
bringers of palm branches, and the 
crowd that “began to rejoice and praise 
God with a loud voice.” This was an 
event of such proportion that it gave 
opportunity for all the people to share 
vegloal es 

Here is a great truth for personal 


consideration—any movement that has. 


Jesus and His Kingdom as its central 
and ruling purpose is big enough and 
diversified enough to challenge all of 
us to share in it. So the church goes 
forward, having as members sharers in 
answering the prayer that is supremely 
important just now—“Thy’ Kingdom 
come; Thy will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven.” So may be continued 
Jesus’ triumphal entry into the lives 
and works of people, if all of us who 
know Him take our place and do our 
part, and each of us is willing to be 
counted as one in our King’s procession. 


“Te hellavou. 


But Jesus was undisturbed by doings 
of friends, spasmodic demonstrations of 
the people, or the critical suggestions 
of foes. What friends did was as He 
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ordered and expected, what the people 
did was easily explainable, but what 
His foes did had only one significance 
—it hindered His mission. To friends 
and the demonstrative crowd He said 
nothing. To Pharisees, giving Him un- 
sought advice, He retorted, yet with 
courtesy, “I tell you.” 

Jesus could say “I” with unquestion- 
able authority. He could tell what no 
one else could know until He told it. 
So He stamped with His approval the 
sayings and doings of the people as 
they slowly moved toward the city. 
This demonstration had to be. The pub- 
lic acclaim of Him could not be stopped. 
He knew that silencing the people 
would not bring quiet, for “the stones 
would immediately cry out.” 


A TRIVIAL TRIUMPH 


SO WouULD a Roman official, or a Jew- 
ish leader, have sneeringly spoken had 
he been observing the people going to 
Jerusalem the first Palm Sunday, 
shouting their tributes to Jesus, “the 
King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 

Any worldly judgment of Christ’s 
triumphal entry would conclude that it 
was trivial. It had some pomp, but rep- 
resented no power. It had some peo- 
ple, but they were nobodies as far as 
places of importance and influence were 
concerned. 

Even Christ, Who obviously was the 
cause and stimulus of the multitude, the 
one for whom the rather ludicrous 
demonstration was made, would seem 
to be an ordinary person from some 
up-country place. The impulse to 
ridicule Him, the crowd with Him, and 
their futile march on Jerusalem, would 
be most natural. 

It was indeed a trivial triumph; its 
immediate consequence was nothing at 
all, if being called a king was to be 
justified by Christ’s ascending a throne 
and exercising a king’s authority and 
demanding such allegiance and service 
as kings (when kings had power) could 
command. In Jerusalem He was not 
kingly at all, as former kings had been 
in that historic city. The references to 
Him as king were Pilate’s question, 
“Art thou a king?” and the words above 
His head as He hung on the cross, “This 
is the King of the Jews.” 

How different is our thought about 
the triumphal entry! We see the great- 
ness, the deserved praise, and the real 
kingliness of Jesus. We find significance 
in His silence. We note the grandeur 
of His tears... the awful warning in 
His words over doomed Jerusalem. We 
call on the best in us to join in the 
praise due our Christ from the Chris- 
tian world. We pledge our love and 
service to King Jesus. 


)March 26, 1941 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Songs of the Lord’s 


Passion 
Hebrews 13: 12-15 


Many of the most precious hymns of 
the church are Lenten hymns, and tell 
the story of the Lord’s Passion in music 
and verse. At no season of the year is 
there such genuine emotion displayed 
in the singing of hymns, as in Lent. The 
hymns tell the old, old story of Jesus 
and His love. They call upon the heart 
to respond to the appeal, “This have I 
done for thee, What hast thou done for 
me?” Some of these hymns will be the 
basis for our study. 


“THERE IS A GREEN HILL 
FAR AWAY” 


By Cecil Frances Alexander 


Cecil Frances Humphreys was a tal- 
ented young woman, daughter of a re- 
tired officer of the Royal Marines, who 
was a large landowner in the north of 
Ireland. She began very early in life 
to write verse, and many of her poems 
found their way into print. Her first 
volume of poetry was “Verses for Holy 
Seasons,” published before her mar- 
riage and written for children. Later 
she published “Hymns for Little Chil- 
dren,” a book of seventy-two pages, 
intended to cover the lessons that a 
child should have learned in prepara- 
tion for confirmation. In this series of 
hymns, “There Is a Green Hill Far 
Away,’ finds a natural place. It was 
written particularly to interpret the 
clause from the creed, “Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried.” This hymnal appeared first in 
1848. 

Popular legend tells us that Miss 
Humphreys wrote this hymn while sit- 
ting at the bedside of a feverish child. 
As with others of our favorite hymns, 
we adults forget that a number of them 
were written for children. We have 
appropriated them for ourselves. 

Soon after the publication of this 
hymnal, the author married the Rev. 
William Alexander, who was later to 

| become a bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land. She was an ideal pastor’s wife, 
and co-operated fully in his work. Her 
special field of ministry was among the 
children of the parish. She was a mod- 
est poet, disliking the praise her hus- 
band would sometimes give -her verses 
in public. The only record given us of 
her pleasure at compliments to her 
verses had to do with the story of the 
conversion of a worldly man through 


the singing of this hymn. We can well 
understand her satisfaction, if we know 
her warm evangelical faith. 

In our Common Service Book the 
hymn number is 544. It has been placed 
where it originally belonged, among the 
Hymns for Children. There are two 
musical settings. The second is prob- 
ably in more popular use than the first. 
A third setting by Stebbins is used ex- 
tensively in America and is our fa- 
vorite. It might be sung as a solo on 
this program. There is still a fourth 
tune by J. H. Gower, an American or- 
ganist, though of English birth. 


“WHEN I SURVEY THE 
WONDROUS CROSS’ 


By Isaac Watts 


The author of this hymn has weli 
been called “the father of English 
hymnody.” He was the most influen- 
tial factor in the transition from the 
exclusive use of the psalm in public 
worship to the singing of original 
hymns. Watts had no ambitions for 
recognition as a poet. He once said, “It 
was not my design to exalt myself to 
the rank and glory of the poets; but I 
was ambitious to be a servant of the 
churches, and a helper to the joy of the 
meanest Christian.” Whatever his mod- 
esty, Watts must be recognized with 
the Wesley brothers as one of the larg- 
est contributors to our modern hymn- 
books. There are twenty-five of his 
hymns in our Common Service Book. 
This hymn is number 97. “The Seraphic 
Doctor” is the well-deserved honorary 
title granted to Watts by the common 
consent of the English-speaking world. 
H. Augustine Smith says that he “ruled 
the sanctuary as no one else had done 
since David.” 

The title originally selected for this 
hymn was “Crucifixion to the World 
by the Cross of Christ.” Cynthia Pearl 
Maus in “Christ and the Fine Arts,” 
writes: “As we read the word of this 
great hymn... and note its simplicity, 
its artistic and logical completeness, its 
deep solemnity, its religious fervor and 
passion, we cannot but agree with 
Matthew Arnold who considered it the 
greatest hymn in the English language.” 

We have two tunes for this hymn in 
the Common Service Book, the first 
from the Leipzig hymnbook of 1625, 
and the other from Edward Miller’s 
Psalms of David, published in 1790. 
Watts wrote the hymn in 1707, and 
there have been many tunes popularly 
used with it. Probably the tune that 
has been most often associated with it 
is “Hamburg” used with hymn 69 and 


with several other hymns in our Com- 
mon Service Book. There is also a tune 
for this hymn named “Eucharist” by 
Isaac Woodbury. 


“IN THE CROSS OF CHRIST 
I GLORY” 


By John Bowring 


This hymn has sung itself into the 
hearts of Christian people to a degree 
attained by only a score of popular 
hymns. It is a great hymn, no matter 
who wrote it. But added interest is at- 
tached to the hymn by the fact that its 
writer was a great editor, scholar and 
statesman. He represented his district 
in the British Parliament and his na- 
tion at various foreign capitals. He was 
master of many languages and a recog- 
nized authority in the field of English 
literature. He published thirty-six vol- 
umes of his own writings. He was a 
great man in his age and, like every 
truly great man, his faith was simple 
and childlike. 

This hymn is number 62 in our Com- 
mon Service Book. A study of its lines 
will show how “against a background 
of the ruins of purely human efforts in 
philosophy, religion, art and science 
groping after God, if haply they might 
find Him, there stands out the cross, 
with its message of consummate love.” 
The author knew this background. He 
was a world traveler, and had met the 
duplicity of the statesmen of his times. 
He wrote for our times too: 1825, the 
date of this hymn, or 1941, present a 
like picture of the failure of human 
wisdom. Can we hold alike faith in the 
over-towering cross? It is our only hope. 

Again we have a choice of two tunes 
for this hymn. The first is from the 
great master of Christian music, John 
Stainer. The second is probably more 
generally used in the American church 
and is by Ithamar Conkey, organist of 
the Central Baptist Church in Nor- 
wich, Conn., at the time of writing. His 
pastor was preaching a series of ser- 
mons on “Words on the Cross.” They 
inspired a re-study of some of the 
hymns on that theme, and out of this 
grew the tune, named Rathburn, after 
the leading soloist in his choir. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, April 6. Re- 
source books: “Favorite Hymns,” by 
Hunton; “Lyric Religion,” by Smith; 
“The Story of the Hymns and Tunes,” 
by Brown and Butterworth; “Christ 
and the Fine Arts,’ by Maus; and 
“Studies of Familiar Hymns,” by Ben- 
son. Next topic, “Songs of the Lord’s 
Resurrection.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


SPRINGS OF CREATIVE LIVING 


By Rollo May. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
New York and Nashville. 1940. Pages 
272. Price, $2.00. 


Psychology and religion are natural 
partners, but there has been too little 
recognition of this partnership by those 
trained in either field. Dr. May offers 
a clear non-technical apologetic for this 
partnership in “Springs of Creative 
Living.” The pastor with average 
knowledge of psychology will be able 
to follow the author through the chap- 
ters of this book with great profit to 
his pastoral skills. 

I have come to flinch at the word 
“creative” as far too casually used 
among our Christian intellectuals. The 
author’s definition, however, supports 
the use of this word in his book title. 
To quote: “The term creative is well- 
worn, to be sure, and has a trite ring 
to the ears of many of us. But it is 
still probably the best description of 
the goal of personality. By creative we 
mean fulfilled personality, the indi- 
vidual who has found himself and has 
come to terms with his destiny, and is 
therefore freed from the bonds of his 
egocentricity. Such a person has the 
joy of realizing the meaning of his ex- 
istence” (page 7). 

In search for an adequate meaning 
for life, Dr. May distinguishes ro- 
manticism from authoritarianism, mark- 
ing the former “As the assumption 
that life should move frem the inside 
out. It is an emphasis upon personal 
freedom rather than determinism” 
(page 55). He goes on to say it is clear 
that either “when followed without 
check as the meaning of one’s life 
leads to personality breakdown.” 

The place of religion in “affirming 
God” and in its offering of an adequate 
meaning for life, is well established by 
the development of the author’s treat- 
ment. “For religion,” he says, “is the 
stream of meaning—in love, in friend- 
ship, in work, and in life as a whole— 
which is expressed in creative person- 
ality” (page 129). 

As a Christian minister Dr. May 
leads to the need of a truth outside of 
ourselves, a truth that comes to “the 
listening soul” by grace. It is not to be 
expected that such a volume should 
go on to a full discussion of Christ and 
His gospel as the central and inex- 
haustible spring of creative personality 
but the way is well prepared to this 
end and the Christian minister will find 
his pastoral service not only justified 
by the principles of the new personality 
psychology, but will also discover prac- 
tical suggestions for applying the prin- 


ciples for the redemption of sin-bound 
lives. 

Dr. May’s use of case studies is a 
great aid to clarity. His interpretative 
criticisms of many contemporary au- 
thors and movements in the field are 
penetrating and helpful, and he has a 
gift for simplicity of expression. All 
this adds up to make this book a val- 
uable contribution to the “must” list for 
the pastor’s library. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


FIFTY-TWO STORY SERMONS FOR 
CHILDREN 


By Daniel A. Poling. Harper and 


Bros., New York. Pages 99. Price, 
$1.25. 


The well-known pastor of the Bap- 
tist Temple in Philadelphia here pre- 
sents a wide selection of stories he has 
used in working with children. They 
are gathered largely from his extensive 
travels and personal reminiscences. The 
style is natural, as if his words were 
taken down by a secretary as he was 
speaking. 

One of the charms of these stories is 
that the episode drives home its own 
lesson. The moral labels at the end are 
rarely appended, and, when they are, 
they are striking for their brevity. At 
times the language he uses seems to 
be above the level of an average group 
of children; but on the whole the in- 
cidents are plainly and dramatically 
told. 

One would not recommend this col- 
lection as a necessary addition to the 
personal library. It is doubtful if any 
of the stories could find use in work 
with children, as they are mostly auto- 
biographical. But they do have value 
in suggesting the variety of ways that 
simple incidents may be used effectively 
in the children’s sermon or the Sunday 
school illustration. 

Witram M. Horn. 


LIVING WHERE JESUS LIVED 


By Emma Jewell Ross. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pages 111. 
Price, $1.50. 


This author served with the Y. W. 
C. A. during the World War and was 
later on the traveling staff of that or- 
ganization. More recently she was sta- 
tioned in the Near East. Thus she has 
qualifications in travel and in leader- 
ship experience for the task she has 
undertaken. 

The volume is meant to be partic- 
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ularly useful to church school teachers 
and young people’s group leaders. While 
it is suggested as a text, the lack of 
study apparatus would seem to limit its 


_usefulness in that regard. It stands, 


therefore, as an attractive little piece 
of a reading on Palestine in recent time 
which illuminates the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. The style is suited to 
younger readers, and interested young 
persons would surely enjoy and profit 
from its reading. RaupyH D. Hem. 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Ove S. Olson. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pages 102. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


This little manual is a text in the 
more advanced series of the Augustana 
Teacher Training Course. The quality 
of work done in the typical Sunday 
school class would be raised if its sug- 
gestions were to be made effective. On 
the other hand, an important lack must 
be mentioned. 

Its treatment of the old-line methods 
is fine. The inclusion of a chapter on 
objectives, a brief treatment of projects, 
and a chapter on socialization of class 
procedures indicates some current out- 
look. But the techniques of progressive 
education, the creative approach, and 
life-situation procedures would seem to 
be non-existent in the world for which 
the book was written. Readers would 
have little help with the management 
of such modern curricular units as those 
of The Children of the Church. 

RaupH D. Hem. 


LIFE HAS NO CEILING 


By Frank T. Cartwright. Friendship 
Press, New York. Pages 151. Price, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


This is the true story of two neg- 
lected, unwanted, and unloved babies 
of China. It is doubtless typical of many 
Christian Chinese boys and girls. 
Through the providence of God, 
brought under the influence of Chris- 
tian missionaries, Joo-Mook was edu- 
cated in China and the United States, 
became a doctor, and returned to min- 
ister to his own people. Likewise Daw- 
say received education in both coun- 
tries. and was trained as a kinder- 
gartner. She returned to China as the 
wife of Dr. James Cheng (Joo-Mook), 
cared for her home and family, helped 
her husband in his duties, and dispensed 
Christian love and assistance to the 
needy of China with whom she came 
in contact. Both characters are Meth- 
odists, but similar stories could be writ- 
ten of Lutheran converts, we feel sure. 

M. G. Horn. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


NEGLECT “BURNS ME UP” 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

“An Open Letter to Our Pastors and 

People,” from the directors of “Lu- 
theran World Action” has just come to 
my desk. To put it mildly, it “burns 
me up!” Not that I am angry with 
those who wrote it. God forbid that 
anyone blame them for making us face 
stark reality. No, I am aroused because 
the Lutheran Church of America could 
raise only $267,000 for their brethren 
suffering throughout the world from 
war’s strangling hand! 
_ Either or both of two sins are at the 
root of the trouble. Either the pastors 
are afraid to challenge their people for 
a benevolent cause, or the people are 
not fully committed to their Lord and 
Saviour. Full commitment to Christ 
involves the dedication of one’s pocket- 
book, as well as one’s mind and soul. 
Undoubtedly this sin (covetousness, 
avarice, niggardliness—call it what you 
will) does have a part in the failure 
of the present appeal. In the light of 
what can—and will—happen here in 
America, the stewardship consciousness 
of our Lutheran people needs to be 
awakened as it never before has been 
awakened, or God have mercy upon 
the Lutheran Church! 

But I fail to see how any Lutheran 
congregation could give less than 
twenty-five cents per member, if the 
people were properly challenged by 
their pastors. It seems to me that God’s 


finger points at them! Oh, I know the . 


excuses. I heard them all when the 
Anniversary Appeal was made. Other 
appeals, building projects, debt reduc- 
tions—what congregation does not have 
them? In fact, my congregation has all 
three. It is now engaged in the process 
of paying off a $6,625 debt at the rate 
of approximately $200 every three 
months. Its people are also giving about 
$150 a month toward a new building. 
They pay their benevolence apportion- 
ment in excess, and they give to every 
Lutheran appeal that comes along—for 
every such appeal is presented to them 
with a challenge. For war relief last 
year (Emergency Appeal and Lutheran 
World Action), the congregation gave 
twenty-three cents less than $90. How 
many members? We began the year 
with 103 communing members, and 
ended with 134. How well-off are they? 
Although not poor, they are far from 
rich—all laboring men with but two 
exceptions, and these have small busi- 
nesses. How do we obtain the money? 
Entirely by free-will giving! 

On the other hand, are there congre- 
gations whose pastors use local needs 
as excuses. For instance, I know of a 
congregation in another synod which 
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“boasts” of about 500 communing mem- 
bers. They have no big debt—at least 
they don’t have to pay-off on it. They 
are engaged in an improvement pro- 
gram costing approximately as much 
as our building project. They fail by 
far to pay 100 per cent apportionment. 
Their financial record for 1940 shows 
$38.06 given to war relief. There is no 
item for “Lutheran World Action.” 
Perhaps they are still going to make 
this appeal—I pray so. The congrega- 
tion numbers among its membership 
many who are more well-to-do than 
any in my church. And they have other 
means of income besides free-will giv- 
ing, including rent upon certain proper- 
ties. Such is an example of congrega- 
tions who have “passed by on the other 
side.” 

In addressing all pastors as “Dear 
Brother,” Dr. Ralph Long and the Rev. 
Paul Empie were being diplomatic. But 
I sometimes wonder if those who do not 
respond to such appeals as these can 
rightfully be called true brethren! The 
Lord has commanded us to love even 
our enemies, yet these refuse to extend 
a helping hand to fellow-Lutherans. 

But what to do about it? I doubt 
whether even such a provocative letter 
as this will stir the laggards out of 
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their lethargy, except enough to pen a 
reply. So it seems obvious that only 
two other courses of action are open. 
First, if some layman reads these lines 
and the appeal has not been presented 
in his congregation, perhaps he will be 
stirred to ask his pastor and council as 
to why it hasn’t. Second, those of us 
who have responded, must respond 
again! The strong must help the weak. 
Those who are moved by the spirit of 
Christ in their giving, must make up 
for those whose conversion has not 
reached their wallets! Therefore let me 
in the name of Jesus, challenge you 
who have already made sacrifices, to 
sacrifice again—and again—and again. 
U. L. C. A. Pastor. 


WRONG FAMILY 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In Tue LutTHeRAN of February 5 the 
graphic editorial, Secret Enemies, well 
illustrated the power of unseen dangers, 
but speaks incorrectly of termite and 
ant relationships. Termites do not be- 
long to the ant family. They are low 
in classification as well as habits. In 
the classification of insects, termites are 
in one of the lowest orders, the Isop- 
tera, while ants are in the highest order, 
Hymenoptera. 

MeErrILL Woop, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
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PUBLICATIONS APPRECIATED IN CANADA 


Problems of Mission Pastors 


OnE of the most interesting publica- 
tions I have seen for a long time is a 
book of sixty-six pages entitled “Cana- 
dian Lutheran Youth.” It is issued by 
“The Luther League of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Canada” 
with the Rev. Norman Berner of Brant- 
ford as editor-in-chief. It is intended 
to be advance publicity literature for 
the convention of the Luther League 
of America that is to be held in 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ontario, in 
July of the present year, and it tells 
the story of Luther League develop- 
ments in Canada in a graphic and at- 
tractive way. 

The book interests me chiefly because 
it demonstrates initiative and energy 
on the part of this Canadian group of 
young people. For the first time in the 
story of Lutheranism on this continent 
a general international convention is to 
be held in Canada! There must be an 
increase in wisdom and stature among 
our people somewhere. The young folks 
are giving the lead. May they succeed 
abundantly. 


Since my last article appeared the 
death has been reported of one of the 
most picturesque figures in the Cana- 
dian Church. Pastor C. C. J. Maas was 
a great favorite wherever he was 
known because he was a type of man 
of which the world always stands in 
so great need to relieve the drab dour- 
ness inflicted upon it by many leaders. 
Pastor Maas was a poet: a man of vivid 
imagination, keen insight and delight- 
ful humor. In the pulpit he was an 
orator of entrancing power because the 
truth possessed him and sped his words. 
His emotions were nurtured by the 
beautiful things of God which he saw 
and there was no lisp to his tongue. 
His memory served him well and en- 
abled him to entertain at social func- 
tions as few men can. His very appear- 
ance was that of an unusual personality 
whose image will be long and appre- 
ciatively retained in the minds of many 
of us. 


The Army Service Book 

The Canadian part of the Church 
will appreciate the action of the United 
Lutheran Publication House in issuing 
an Army Service Book that is adapted 
for use also by the Canadian forces. 
“The Canadian Lutheran Commission 
for War Service” welcomes the timely 
appearance of this aid to worship for 
our soldiers. The Commission has been 
recognized by the Chaplaincy Depart- 
ment of the Government as represent- 
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ing the Lutheran bodies in Canada and 
is enabled to render various forms of 
service. We hope soon to have one of 
our pastors appointed to chaplaincy 
work. 


First Lutheran Church, Winnipeg, has 
so large a number of young men in the 
Canadian forces that at Christmas time 
the congregation sent out seventy gift 
boxes. His Honor the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Manitoba has announced his 
intention of attending divine service 
officially in First Lutheran Church 
March 23. His comment is: “I am 
simply attending worship with the con- 
gregation to give whatever support 
that my position as the King’s rep- 
resentative in Manitoba can give to the 
work of the Church.” The Rev. V. J. 
Eylands is the pastor. 


Financial Provision 

Of interest also to the Lutheran 
Church may be the action of the Bat- 
tleford, Saskatchewan, Presbytery of 
the United Church of Canada at a con- 
vention just held. A resolution was 
passed recommending that all monies 
raised on the pastoral charges be sent 
to the church headquarters and that 
pastors’ salaries be paid from head- 
quarters on a basis of years spent in 
the ministry. Radical changes should 
also be made with regard to transpor- 
tation expenses within the parish, some 
ministers having large expenses and 
some none at all. All denominations 
find special difficulties in the rural par- 
ishes of this far-flung prairie area. 

In a letter on “The Rural Church” 
Pastor A. Goos of Thorsby calls at- 
tention to some of these. He writes: 
“There should be a different evalua- 
tion of rural church and mission work 
than according to the standards of the 
city church. . . . Can one blame the 
young pastor who comes from the sem- 
inary filled with enthusiasm for con- 
sidering the small rural parish but a 
stepping-stone to the large church, 
preferably in a city or town, when he 
is up against a similar proposition in 
the small rural parish as the Israelites 
were in Egypt, namely, to make bricks 
without straw? . .. There should be 
equality between the city and rural 
parish in regard to financial security.” 

More than financial difficulties con- 
front our young missionary pastors. 
Their work is more difficult than can 
be realized by the church in more 
favored parts of the country and they 
have a consciousness of being closely 
watched for results that can be defined 
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in arithmetical tabulations. Some are 
able to present attractive reports be- 
cause circumstances favor them, others, 
with probably no less zeal and dil- 
igence, can offer little concrete evi- 
dence of progress. Shall their career 
in the church be made to depend on 
what they may be able to do during 
the first few months of their mission- 
ary labor? The Church has a right 
to demand faithful work; but can faith- 
fulness be fairly represented by sta- 
tistics? Is not a closer personal study 
needed? Our men are accepting their 
tasks under conditions involving great 
self-denial and no little hardship. They 
do not expect to be lionized; but are 
they not entitled, from the point of 
view of their brethren, to sympathetic 
encouragement? I think they usually 


_ get it but—let us not forget! 


Plans are already under way for the 
holding of commencements and syn- 
odical-conventions. The Manitoba 
Synod will meet at the Seminary in 
Saskatoon June 27. The Canada Synod, 
the Nova Scotia Synod and the Ice- 
landic Synod also meet in June. Sas- 
katoon Seminary concludes its year’s 
work with Graduation Services May 
28. The day will be historic for the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in that 
their first graduate under the co- 
operating arrangement for seminary 
training at Saskatoon will then receive 
his diploma and degree. The Lutheran 
College and Seminary will present six 
seniors. It will be a high day in our 
western story. 


Eastern Ohio Highlights 


By Gerorce D. KEIstEr 


Tue Lenten Season is the dominant 
interest for every pastor and congre- 
gation in this district. Perusal of the 
Lenten themes and schedules of pas- 
tors reveal that Christ, crucified and 
risen again, shall be the guiding thought 
in these sacred days. 


The Luther Leagues of the Canton- 
Youngstown Federation held their an- 
nual Pre-Lenten Retreat in the Lu- 
theran Church of Greenford, the Rev. 
E. O. Hilt pastor. The theme was, 
“Keeping Lent: In Thought; In Prayer; 
In Action.” These meditations were 
ably and helpfully presented by the 
Rev. Donald Alber of Cornersburg Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. W. E. Holm- 
gren of St. Paul’s, Minerva, and the 
Rev. M. A. Stull of St. Luke’s, Youngs- 
town. The splendid attendance of the 
Leaguers gave evidence of the earnest 
and devout interest of these Lutheran 
youth, who will have given to them the 
full responsibility of leadership in the 
congregations of tomorrow. 
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The Greenford Church is celebrating 
its one hundredth anniversary this 
year. An extensive program was held 
in January at which time Dr. L. H. 
Larimer of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, and John L. Zimmerman, 
Jr., of Springfield, and former pastors 
were the speakers. Pastor Hilt is to be 
congratulated on his splendid work. 
The church has been redecorated and 
improved. This village church is ful- 
filling its purpose in this community. 


The pastors of Youngstown and vi- 
cinity met February 24 at the Corners- 
burg Lutheran Church, near Youngs- 
town, for their annual Pre-Lenten Re- 
treat and celebration of the Sacrament 
of the Holy Communion. The medita- 
tion, “The Master is here and calleth 
for thee,” was presented by the Rev. 
G. M. Lubold, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Niles. The liturgist was the Rev. 
Donald Alber, pastor loci. 


Wittenberg College is “getting the 
green light” from pastors and congre- 
gations for its campaign for finances. 


This district held its meeting March 11 
at St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown. 
Several sizable gifts from lay people 
have served to create enthusiasm and 
interest in this worthy cause of our 
church college. The growth and dom- 
inance of secularism has impressed 
many people with the unquestioned 
necessity of supporting and maintaining 
the church-related college. This cam- 
paign will cost every Lutheran some 
hard cash; yet what worth-while pro- 
gram can be carried on without the 
proper support of finances? 


Mt. Zion Church near Lisbon, Ohio, 
has been faithfully and ably shepherded 
by Seminarian J. Edward Dinkle of 
Hamma Divinity School. His work there 
the past summer has revived the work 
in this parish. His attention to them 
during his school term has helped to 
conserve the work in the past. Rural 
church work has its discouragements, 
but it must have its just share of the 
interest and support of the Church in 
its mission enterprises. 


The Heart of East Ohio 


Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., First 
Church, Mansfield, was the preacher at 
the “Spiritual Emphasis” services held 
daily in Emmanuel Church, New Phila- 
‘delphia, the week of February 16. The 
“week” is a kind of Preaching Mission 
week in preparation for Lent and is 
sponsored by the Protestant churches 
of that city. The father of the local pas- 
tor, A. J. Holl, D.D., of First Church, 
Pittsburgh, was the preacher at the 
concluding service Sunday night. 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the fed- 
erated Luther Leagues of this part of 
the Eastern Conference was held in St. 
James Church, Tuscarawas, the Rev. 
Glenn Bishop pastor, on the afternoon 
of February 23. Three brief medita- 
tions were presented: “Keeping Lent in 
Thought,” by Pastor Sifferd; “Keeping 
Lent in Prayer,” by Pastor Bishop; 
“Keeping Lent in Action,” by Pastor 
Holl. The liturgist for the occasion was 
the pastor loci. Miss Arlene Regula of 
Baltic is president of the federation. 


More than two hundred were present 
at the Father-Son banquet held in Em- 
manuel Church, New Philadelphia, early 
in February. The Brotherhood of the 
church sponsored the affair, and the 
ladies served the dinner. The program 
included an address by the pastor, the 
Rev. Walden Holl, on “Famous Fathers 
and Sons.” 


The Millersburg Ministerial Associa- 
tion is conducting a six weeks’ com- 


munity mid-week Lenten series of 
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services which began Ash Wednesday. 
Five churches are participating in the 
services. The final sermon of the series 
will be preached by the Rev. H. H 
Creager of Trinity Church. 


The Stark-Tuscarawas Counties’ Pas- 
tors’ Association held their Pre-Lenten 
Retreat in the First Church, Canton, 
February 25. A meditation was given 
by the Rev. H. G. Blickensderfer of 
Magnolia, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Karl Schofer of Strasburg. 

At the February meeting of this as- 
sociation, held in Trinity Church, Can- 
ton, the Rev. Thomas Hoeniger of the 
Christus (Seibenbuerger) Church of the 
Pittsburgh Synod gave a notable ex- 
egesis of Luke 2: 35-38. This paper was 
followed by an informal discussion of 
the pastor’s attitude toward the “Lend- 
Lease Bill” which has inspired so much 
debate in Congress. 


The Lutheran Men’s Association of 
Tuscarawas County held its Pre-Lenten 
meeting in the Tuscarawas church on 
the evening of February 25. More than 
150 men were present. The principal 
speaker was Dean E. E. Flack of 
Hamma Divinity School, his theme be- 
ing “Christian Education.” Prof. L. H. 
Larimer and Pastor Charles Foust also 
made brief addresses. Ira Surbey of 
New Philadelphia is president of this 
association; and Luke Warnes of Stras- 
burg is secretary. 


President R. E. Dunmire of the East- 
ern Conference keeps in close touch 
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with his fifty-one active pastors by 
means of quarterly mimeographed per- 
sonal letters. In his letter of February 
7 President Dunmire lays stress on the 
Pre-Lenten Retreats; the Confirmand 
Rallies to be held Passion Sunday, 
March 30, in three central churches, 
meetings to be arranged by the Confer- 
ence Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion and Young People’s Work; Lu- 
theran Recreational Centers, calling at- 
tention to the $200,000 appeal to be 
made in the spring for the establish- 
ment of such centers near army camps. 
The names of all enlisted men are being 
forwarded to chaplains stationed at the 
camps. 


MINISTERIUM’S SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Muhlenberg College Offers Campus for 
Pastors and Missionaries 


THE Summer School of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania will be held 
August 10-17 on the beautiful campus 
of Muhlenberg College in Allentown, 
Pa. The well-appointed West Hall, the 
Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel, the 
recreational facilities of the campus, 
the swimming pool adjacent to the 
campus, etc., all go to make Muhlen- 
berg Campus an ideal place for the 
school. 

There will be first and second series 
courses in leadership training, a Bible 
study period, a daily conference period 
for pastors, another for the Luther 
League, and one for the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. The evening services 
will be held in the stadium of the col- 
lege, thus enabling not only members 
of the school but also the people from 
Allentown and the surrounding terri- 
tory to attend. 

Provision will be made for the care 
and instruction of the children of 
parents attending the school. The rec- 
reation and the social functions will be 
in charge of capable directors. 

This school is being conducted by 
the Board of Christian Education of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
all communications should be addressed 
to the Rev. Earl S. Erb, Executive Sec- 
retary, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


ESPECIALLY designed for the Lenten 
season, “Great Hymns of the Church” 
will be broadcast at various times from 
several radio stations by the Witten- 
berg College Choir, under the direction 
of Prof. John Thomas Williams. These 
hymns, which have been recorded, are 
sung by forty-four selected voices. The 
organ accompaniment is played by Prof. 
E. Arne Hovdesven and the interpre- 
tations are spoken by Prof. W. H. 
Blough. 
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PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM CHALLENGE TO CHURCH 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston Bible Society Among Oldest 


SoutH CAROLINA is teeming with in- 
dustrial life. A good part of it is due to 
the preparedness program. The large 
Camp Jackson, just out of Columbia, 
will house 35,000 soldiers by April. That 
city is feeling the effect of this influx 
of men and the consequent building 
operations. The Charleston Navy Yard 
is busy, much enlarged, and thousands 
of men have been taken on during the 
past year. The city and surrounding 
sections are growing rapidly. Traffic 
problems are becoming acute. The 
Advent Mission sponsored by our con- 
ference begun in the Navy Yard sec- 
tion three years ago was started just 
in time. The Rev. Dermon A. Sox and 
his people are awake to the situation 
now developing and will no doubt cash 
in on the opportunities. Building de- 
velopments, part of which are govern- 
ment housing projects for service men 
and workers at the yard, are springing 
up. Buildings are now under way 
which will make 1,900 home units. This 
has suddenly given this mission one of 
the finest opportunities ever to come 
to a mission in our southland. They 
have a pretty church already standing 
on a magnificent lot, and a good work- 
ing organization. 


The mission at Waterloo has made 
fine progress and is asking the full time 
of aman. This has been granted by the 
Board of American Missions. This group 
has the internal life and energy neces- 
sary to success. It proposes to become 
self-supporting in two years’ time. 


Other points along the tidewater will 
need to be watched. Georgetown, 
where we have already begun services, 
not only has had industrial develop- 
ment but is talked of now as a sub- 
marine base. Something is in the air 
for Beaufort, and our wideawake syn- 
odical superintendent, the Rev. Thomas 
F. Suber, is keeping a close lookout on 
developments. 


Blue Ridge Summer School 


Plans for the Summer School at Blue 
Ridge are nearly complete. A force of 
strong speakers has been secured and 
courses of study and faculty have been 
appointed. This school in the heart of 
the Blue Ridge is second to none in 
the Church. The situation is ideal. The 
spirit is very fine. There were 841 
paid registrations last year; 743 cer- 
tificates of credit were given for work 
accomplished and 60 enrichment cer- 
tificates awarded. The co-operating 
synods are the North and South Caro- 
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lina Synods, the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod and the Florida Synod. The Rev. 
George H. Rhodes is dean, the Rev. 
W. A. Reiser is secretary-treasurer, the 
Rev. Carl Caughman is registrar, and 
the writer is director. 


The Lutherans of Charleston were 
deeply touched by the death of Mrs. 
A. J. Stirewalt which occurred in 
Tokyo, Japan January 4. She was a 
member of St. John’s Church, having 
been reared in Charleston, and she and 
her husband and family are well known 
and loved here. A beautiful tribute 
was paid her in a special service in St. 
John’s Church January 12, arranged 
by Pastor George J. Gongaware, D.D. 
It was especially fitting that the chief 
message on that occasion could - be 
brought by the Rev. John K. Linn, who 
was in Charleston presenting the work 
of the Japan Mission at the time. Mrs. 
Stirewalt was buried in Japan, having 
given her soul and body to the cause 
of Christian missions in that empire. 
Her works do follow her. 


A Progressive Neighbor 

Back in the days of the old United 
Synod in the South the Georgia Synod 
was known as “The Little Giant.” Its 
aggressive missionary program and its 
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loyal support of the program of the 
whole Church entitled it to that dis- 
tinction. That synod is now known as 
the Georgia-Alabama Synod, and it was 
a privilege to sit in on its recent ses- 
sion for the first time. This meeting 
was held in the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Savannah. It is a progressive body 
with a program touching all the inter- 
ests of the Church. Its pastors are able 
and aggressive. A few years ago that 
synod became a partner with the South 
Carolina Synod in the ownership and 
control of Newberry College. As chair- 
man of that Board, it was the writer’s 
privilege to present the report of the 
college. It is good news to the brethren 
in South Carolina that the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod, in addition to its an- 
nual contribution to the maintenance 
of the college, will join in the Emer- 
gency Appeal to clear the college of 
debt. Thanks and Godspeed. 


The Charleston Bible Society 


The one hundred thirty-first meeting 
of the Charleston Bible Society was 
held in St. Matthew’s Church this year 
with the Rev. Dr. W. Talliaferro 
Thompson of Union Theological Sem- 
inary (Presbyterian) of Richmond, Va., 
as the speaker. His message was very 
fine, showing the indestructibility of 
the Word of God. This Bible Society 
is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
in the United States and has a fine 
history of 131 years of active service. 
One of the special objectives before it 
this year is the distribution of Bibles 
among the colored population on the 
neighboring islands. 


——— ee 
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CHRISTIAN RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP SETUP 
A Redecoration Program and Golden Anniversary 


St. Stephen’s, Lancaster, the Rev. 
Harland D. Fague pastor, celebrated 
the completion of extensive renovations 
to the church with special services dur- 
ing the same week that Trinity Church, 
Lebanon, celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary, February 16-23. 

From a beginning of seventeen per- 
sons in 1874 St. Stephen’s congregation 
has grown to a baptized membership 
of 555. From a beautifully illustrated 
brochure marking the development and 
improvement of the church we learn 
that five pastors have served the flock, 
the Rev. W. S. Porr, the Rev. Emil 
Meister, the Rev. Clifford S. Roberts, 
the Rev. C. F. Bergner, and the Rev. 
Harland D. Fague. 

Beginning in* July 1940 a building 
committee labored diligently to com- 
plete the renovations. The interior has 
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been redecorated, and as much as pos- 
sible the colonial tone has been re- 
tained or added. Considerable change 
in the lighting of the nave and chancel 
is noticed. Memorials and gifts include 
organ chimes, reredos and painting of 
“Christ in Gethsemane,” pulpit and 
lectern Bibles, United States and Chris- 
tian flags, altar service, illuminated 
chancel cross, stained glass windows, 
new carpet and flower stands. An or- 
gan installed in 1882 was rebuilt under 
the direction of Dr. Harry A. Sykes, 
the organist of Trinity Church, Lan- 
caster. The organ has been electrified, 
new stops and chimes added, and a new 
detached console provided. 

Services of rededication began Feb- 
ruary 16 with M. R. Hamsher, D.D., 
president of Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, preaching the sermon. In the 
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evening the rededication recital was 
presented by Dr. Harry A. Sykes, as- 
sisted by Karl Aument, tenor. On Com- 
munity Night Dr. G. Morris Smith, 
president of Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, spoke. Sunday, February 
23, the Holy Communion was admin- 
istered and the sermon was delivered 
by A. William Ahl, D.D., of Susque- 
hanna University. A prayer service for 
Miss Selma Bergner, missionary to 
Japan, in the evening concluded the 
special services marking this forward 
move of St. Stephen’s. 


Golden Anniversary in Lebanon 

During the week of February 16-23 
the Lutherans of Lebanon celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of Holy Trinity 
Church, the Rev. Elwood Schwenk pas- 
tor. An attractive and profusely illus- 
trated twenty-page, printed history 
and brochure of this celebration was 
prepared by Pastor Schwenk. In it the 
story of humble beginnings and subse- 
quent growth are related fully. Pas- 
tors who served this congregation in- 
clude the Rev. F. M. Seip, John H. 
Raker, D.D., the Rev. Jacob H, Sandt, 
the Rev. A. T. Michler, the Rev. John 
H. Strenge, the Rev. Charles E. Keim, 
and the present pastor since 1928. Dur- 
ing the ministry of Pastor Schwenk 
nearly 500 persons have been added to 
Trinity’s membership. 

The services marking the completion 
of fifty years’ spiritual ministration to 
Lebanon were highlighted by the pres- 
ence of the president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
who spoke at the Sunday school ses- 
sion and preached the anniversary ser- 
mon February 16. In the evening spe- 
cial music marked the service. Monday 
was observed as Community Night, 
Tuesday as Charter Night, Wednesday 
as Catechetical Reunion Night, and 
Friday as Social Night. A service of 
Holy Communion concluded the week. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, LANCASTER, PA., REDECORATED 


Cc. R. L. A. 


About a year ago a handful of Chris- 
tian young people got an idea, and it 
was beeause of the missionary work of 
a Lutheran young man backed up by 
the contagion of real Christian recrea- 
tion which we experienced that this 
idea began to work in Lancaster 
County. Further, Lutheran youth in 
this county deserve thanks and praise 
for helping to make the idea work. 

Seven years ago a need was felt in 
Harrisburg for better training for Chris- 
tian recreational leadership. Sponsored 
by the local Y. M. C. A., a group of 
young people organized a Christian 
Recreational Leaders’ Association fol- 
lowing an institute held to discuss this 
problem. Several years later York 
Christian Youth decided to take up the 
idea and made it work in the “White 
Rose City.” 

Persuaded by an invitation to “Come 
and See” several young Lutheran pas- 
tors, their wives and friends visited the 
C. R. L. A. at Harrisburg. The Lan- 
caster Y. M. C. A. became interested. 
Enthusiasm bubbled over in our little 
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group as we anticipated the setting 

up of a Lancaster C. R. L. A. From 

February to September an Advisory 

Committee worked to build a firm 

foundation. Then in September 1940 

we began. Three of the five advisory 

members are Lutheran youth inter- 
ested in this splendid “school.” 

It works like this. On the second 
Saturday evening of each month a 
meeting begins with a banquet. Fol- 
lowing our meal quiet or table games: 
occupy the group. Singing is an im- 

-portant element at the table and 

throughout the four hours of real 
recreation. Active games directed 
by the young people themselves or 
by a guest leader precede a short, 
concluding worship service. At the 
end of the evening each one present 
receives mimeographed copies of all 
games played, the songs sung and 
worship service used. 

As we see it and enjoy it we are per- 
suaded that the average group of ninety 
Christian young people are really 
growing in their ability to care for 
Christian recreation. 


The Lancaster Conference Luther 
League repeated a Workers’ Conference 
in February because bad weather 
marred the original in January. De- 
partmental discussion groups for each 
phase of League work met in Trinity 
Chapel, Lancaster, February 24, when 
conference secretaries met with local 
leaders, and ‘adopted a calendar of 
activities. 


Thirty-three leagues are officially 
part of the Conference group, and have 
adopted as a special missionary ob- 
jective the securing of a reed organ and 
sending it to Puerto Rico. 


The Luther League of St. John’s, 
Brickerville, the Rev. Paul H. Sheffer 
pastor, recently presented a Gorham 
altar cross to the church. This league 
has worked with the league at Emanuel 
Church, Brickerville, in various recent. 
activities undertaken by them. 


HOW TO LEAD GROUP SINGING—DEMONSTRATED BY CHRISTIAN 


RECREATIONAL LEADERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Whst enn Conferenes 


GETTYSBURG FIGURES IN THE NEWS 


A Rural Institute 


THE annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of 
the conference was held February 25 
in the Gettysburg Seminary chapel. 
The Rev. George D. Laird of Felton 
conducted the Order of Public Confes- 
sion, and the Rev. Henry W. Sternat of 
Biglerville the Communion Service. 
L. C. Manges, D.D., Harrisburg, 
preached on the theme, “The Blood of 
the New Covenant,” and the Holy Com- 
munion was administered by the pres- 
ident of conference, the Rev. Ralph R. 
Gresh of Gettysburg, assisted by the 
officers of the conference. More than 
100 pastors were present. Dinner was 
served in the Seminary Refectory. In 
the afternoon, devotions were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Emmert G. Cole- 
stock of Fairfield, and three messages 
were as follows: Prof. H. F. Baughman, 
D.D., of the seminary faculty, spoke on 
“The Nature of Man—Sin”; Harry B. 
Stock, D.D., of Carlisle, on “The Nature 
of God—Love”; and Dr. L. C. Manges 
on “The Nature of Christ—the Cross.” 
The closing prayer and benediction 
were given by Dr. M. Coover of Get- 
tysburg. 


A Rural Institute 

will be held in the Lutheran Church at 
Dillsburg, the Rev. George N. Young 
pastor, April 15, morning and afternoon. 
Opening and closing devotions will be 
conducted by the synodical missionary 
superintendent, Dr. C. P. Swank. 
“Awakening the Rural Church” and 
“Opportunities in the Rural Church” 
will be discussed at the morning ses- 
sion, and in the afternoon “Programs 
for the Rural Church” and “Larger 
Horizons” will feature the discussion 
led by Dr. Swank. All interested per- 
sons are welcome to attend. 


Sister Anna Ebert, Directing Sister 
of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, spoke 
in St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, Feb- 
ruary 9, to the Luther League and to 
the congregation. 


The Rev. Philip Bower, classmate of 
the writer, who is doing a fine work at 
St. Elias Church, Emmitsburg, Md., was 
a recent visitor in Hanover. Pastor 
Bower and Mrs. Bower are native 
Adams Countians. 


The Rev. Eugene Keller, formerly 
pastor at Watsontown, now living near 
Littlestown, recently underwent a se- 
rious operation in the Hanover Hos- 
pital. He is now at home, making a 
nice recovery. 


The Rev. W. F. Rex, formerly pastor 
at Trafford, Pa., has retired, and now 
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lives on Oak Ridge, near the Seminary 
at Gettysburg. Another retired pastor, 
the Rev. A. R. Longanecker, also lives 
on Oak Ridge. This is a beautiful site 
near the Eternal Light monument, over- 
looking the college, seminary, and the 
town of Gettysburg. 


At Gettysburg 

The annual dinner of the Inter- 
faculty Club, Gettysburg, was held 
February 20, in the main dormitory of 
the Women’s Division of the college. 


The wives of the college and seminary, 


faculty members were guests. Dr. C. F. 
Sanders, president, was toastmaster 
and chairman of arrangements. Dr. 
Norman Jay Gould Wickey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., executive secretary of the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church, was the guest speaker, 
his subject being, “Educational Insti- 
tutions in a Changing World.” Dr. 
Francis C. Mason of the English de- 
partment of the college, made the toast 
to the ladies. 

The new $125,000 chapel at Gettys- 
burg Seminary will be completed early 
this fall, according to Dr. A. R. Wentz, 
president of the seminary. The statue 
of Martin Luther, which will cost 
$15,000, is in the making. This will be 
placed on the campus. Hans Schuler 
of Baltimore is working on the plans. 
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The committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the seminary composed of Dr. 
A. R. Wentz, president, chairman; Dr. 
A. J. Traver, Frederick, Md., secretary; 
and Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Attorney Russel Alden, 
Washington, D. C.; and Attorney Fred 
J. Singley of Baltimore, recently vis- 
ited the sculptor. One of this sculptor’s 
most famous works is the statue of 
Luther standing at the entrance to 
Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, Md. The 
funds for the statue at Gettysburg are 
provided by the will of Charles Cron- 
hardt, Jr., late of Baltimore. 


February 11 the Women’s League of 
Gettysburg College observed the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
League with about 150 guests present 
at the college. The program was built 
around Mrs. Mary Stuckenberg, who 
founded the League. In these thirty 
years there have been nine presidents 
who were formally recognized: Mrs. 
Charles H. Huber, Mrs. Charles F. 
Sanders, Mrs. Robert A. Fortenbaugh, 
Mrs. W. C. Waltemyer, Mrs. Karl J. 
Grimm, Mrs. Lester O. Johnson, Mrs. 
Dunning Idle, and Mrs. Donald R. 
Heiges. 


Dr. George M. Diffenderfer, supply 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, York, re- 
ports that rapid progress is being made 
on the new church building which will 
house the merged congregations. The 
building is expected to be completed 
by Thanksgiving. 


The new home of Advent Church, 
York, the Rev. Ralph Lind pastor, will 
be completed this summer. 


——___@—_____— 


California Se ae 


HOSPITALS AND PIONEERS IN MERCIFUL WORK APPRECIATED 


Tue California Lutheran Hospital is 
a going concern. February 10 they 
celebrated their twentieth anniversary 
as a Lutheran institution. The hospital 
was established in 1887, by a group of 
physicians, and was taken over by the 
Lutheran Hospital Society in 1921. 

During these twenty years 155,000 
persons have been cared for; more than 
15,000 of them being charity patients, 
and more than 100,000 receiving partial 
charity service. At least $2,000,000 has 
been expended in improvements. In 
September 1941 a collegiate school of 
nursing will be opened. 

Nor is this the entire story of Lu- 
theran hospitalization service in South- 
ern California. We have had occasion 
recently to discover other such—though 
smaller—institutions in Los Angeles 
County. There is one in Long Beach, 
unknown to us until necessity discov- 
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ered it to us. We had not thought of 
mentioning the circumstance; and yet, 
some of our many friends may be in- 
terested in knowing about it. 

On May 7 last, Mrs. Ziegler made a 
misstep at the voting booth, falling over 
a step and shattering her hip. After 
hospital care elsewhere, she is now in — 
the Lutheran Hospital in Long Beach, 
where she is re-learning to walk in a 
“walkie” contrivance. Her remarkable 
progress toward recovery is a credit to 
the efficient and loving service of the 
hospital staff—physicians and nurses. 
A spirit of Christian confidence and 
good cheer pervades the hospital, and 
is reflected in the patience and hope- 
fulness of the patients. 

Our frequent presence in the hos- 
pital puts us in intimate touch with the 
nurses and the afflicted, and affords 
opportunity for a word of friendly 
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cheer, in the name of Him Who went 
about doing good. 

The hospital is located in North Long 
Beach. Mr. J. Hilgendorf, a devoted 
Lutheran, is the promoter. He con- 
ducts another similar institution in 
Pasadena in connection with which 
there is a surgery department and a 
maternity ward. 


Recalling the Pioneers 

This calls to mind that “Grand Old 
Man,” Dr. W. A. Passavant. Single- 
handed he established hospitals, homes, 
orphanages, in various places. I met 
the Doctor long years ago. To this day 
he continues with me an ideal of con- 
secration to the missionary and social 
mission activities of the church. He 
and Dr. Henry Ziegler, my father, were 
lifelong friends. At the urgent solicita- 
tion of Dr. Passavant, Henry Ziegler 
became missionary superintendent of 
the recently organized Pittsburgh Synod 
in 1845. 

Much more might be said in eulogy 
of such saints of the Lord and ser- 
vants of the church: this, however, is 
not the time nor the place, probably. 
It is well at times, nevertheless, to rec- 
ognize the foundations on. which we 
are building; to recall the services of 
the pioneers, that we may more fully 
appreciate the saving service in which 
the church is engaged—even the stu- 
pendous missionary and social service 
activities of the Lutheran Church. 

The Lutheran Church is properly re- 
ferred to as an educating church. The 
U. L. C. A. alone, in America, supports 
10 theological seminaries, 13 colleges, 
and 13 intermediate schools. Her Social 
Mission institutions—homes, hospitals, 
hospices, etc., number 77, and are con- 
ducted by 32 Inner Mission Societies. 


The Loud Speaker 

the official publication of the Luther 
League of the Southern California dis- 
trict, voices loyalty to the various activ- 
ities of the Church. The January issue 
says: 

“Missions and mission work are very 
important phases of the work of the 
Luther League of America. We, as an 
integral part of the League, have ac- 
complished a good work with our con- 
tributions to the missionary objectives. 
We cannot, however, rest on our past 
achievements. We must move on to new 
fields. . . . We as Leaguers must take 
an interest in the missionary programs 
if we are truly to live up to our motto: 
‘Of the Church, By the Church, For 
the Church.’” 

The quarterly convention of the 
League was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. F. P. Smith pastor. 


Two Morning Services 

on Communion Sundays is gaining in 

popularity. The Glendale and Hunting- 
} 


ton Park congregations, the Rey. James 
P. Beasom and Dr. Herbert J. Weaver 
pastors, respectively, report increasing 
attendance at each service and a larger 
proportion of communicants. Both con- 
gregations are illustrations of adapting 
their activities to the needs of the peo- 
ple. Taking the church to the people 
may be a modern slogan: it is meeting 
a need, nevertheless. 


Recent meetings of the Pastors’ As- 
sociation of Los Angeles and Vicinity 
have been more than ordinarily inter- 
esting and largely attended. Dr. H. A. 
Anspach is the president. The meetings 
are generally held in the First Church. 
The absence of the late pastor, Dr. 
D. R. Huber, is deeply felt. The pres- 
ence of the new pastor, Dr. Fred J. 
Weertz, at the last meeting, after a 
month’s medical and surgical treatment 
in the California Lutheran Hospital, 
was the occasion for hearty felicita- 
tions. 


The Morningside Mission 

under the care of Missionary Franklin 
A. Swanson, is forging ahead. A con- 
gregation was recently organized with 
a goodly number of charter members. 

Pastor Swanson was the chief speaker 
at the February meeting of the Pastors’ 
Association. The theme was, “Church 
Symbolism.” The subject was pre- 
sented in the form of a chalk talk. The 
discussion revealed the desirability of a 
better acquaintance with the history 
of the commonly used symbols: it also 
suggested the danger of slavishly im- 
itating some of the unevangelical, non- 
Protestant customs of the ancient 
church. Note the unequivocal criticism 
by the Board of American Missions in 
a recent issue of Ecclesia Plantanda, of 
the recently introduced, so-called 
“Protestant Novena,” into some of our 
churches. 

No wonder President Rees E. Tulloss 
could not be present at the meeting of 
the Wittenberg College Alumni meet- 
ing in Pasadena, January 9. As the 
oldest alumnus of Wittenberg College 
in California, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our appreciation of the 
princely gift by Mr. John M. Sarver, 
and of the enthusiasm with which the 
financial campaign is being met. We 
love Wittenberg, for the worth of the 
men that founded her—Keller, Prince, 
Sprecher, Geiger, Ort—as well as for 
those who brought her to her worthy 
standing; and not forgetting those who 
today are heroically carrying on. 


THE MARRIAGE FEAST 


AT ouR marriage feast we ask of Thee 
That the sacrament be blest 
By Thy wine of Love, as in Galilee, 
And Thy Presence, Lord, as Guest! 
—Leslie Savage Clark. 
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Synod of Ohio 


By Cart Driscoiu 


The Rev. Fred W. Shirey has been 
called to the Donnelsville-Rockway 
Parish near Springfield, Ohio, after a 
successful pastorate in the Shiloh- 
North Mansfield Parish. 


The Rev. John R. Himes has been 
called to the Belleville Parish, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Joseph O’Morrow. 
Before entering his new field, he served 
the Marion-Delaware Charge. 


The Rev. Harold R. Albert has ac- 
cepted a call to First Church, Lorain, 
and took up his duties there the last 
of February. He formerly served St. 
Paul Church, Springfield. 


The Rev. A. G. Lansberry, coming 
into the Ohio Synod from Glassport, 
Pa., has accepted a call to the Sharron 
Center-Hinckley Parish. 


Carl A. Sundberg, D.D., resigned as 
pastor of Second Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, March 1. He will devote 
his entire time to the lecture platform 
for the present. 


H. B. Ernsberger, D.D., retired from 
the active ministry February 1. His 
last charge was Calvary Church, 
Cleveland. 


Several seniors of Hamma Divinity 
Seminary have accepted calls. Louis 
Valbrecht goes to Messiah, Toledo; 
Stanage Scott to the Milenta Parish; 
Edward Driscoll, assistant, First 
Church, Springfield; Tom Homrig- 
hausen, assistant, Zion, Canton; Andrew 
Schilling, St. John’s, London, where he 
has been serving as student supply. 


A new parish house, 30 x 45 feet in 
dimensions and costing $3,500, was ded- 
icated February 23 by Grace Church, 
Steubenville, the Rev. William L. Pifer 
pastor. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Dr. A. M. Knudsen. Dr. 
M. I. Powell, superintendent of the 
Board of Home Missions for the Ohio 
Synod, also spoke at the service. The 
Rev. J. W. Frease, director of Religious 
Education and Young People’s Work 
in the Synod of Ohio, spoke at a Fel- 
lowship Banquet the following Tuesday. 


A new altar, pulpit and lectern were 
dedicated February 23 in the Lords- 
town Church, the Rev. John A. Schofer 
pastor. The altar was the gift of Mr. 
Ray Lyntz in memory of his parents, 
Henry and Mary Helena Lyntz. The 
altar cross was a gift of the Bailey chil- 
dren, one of whom is Sister Clara 
Bailey, in memory of their father, 
Emery Bailey, and in honor of their 
mother, Mrs. Mary Clemens Bailey. 
The Rev. H. E. Dunmire, president of 
the Eastern Conference, preached the 
sermon at the dedication. 
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- PRE-LENTEN RETREAT AND SOCIAL MISSIONS 
Activity in Congregations Noticeable 


Since our last “news items” the con- 
gregations have completed reports on 
the work of the past year. Many of 
these reports were very good, some not 
so good, and some might have been 
better, but all showed improvement. 

At this writing Lent has begun. Pas- 
tors and congregations have made care- 
ful preparations. We are treading the 
road of sorrow with the Christ. Spe- 
cial services and private devotions are 
in evidence, and the Word is preached 
as never before. The banner of Evan- 
gelism is swinging high. 


Pre-Lenten Retreat 

At the invitation of Wartburg Synod 
pastors of the Southern Conference 
of the Illinois Synod joined in a Lenten 
Retreat February 24, held in Peace 
Church, Steeleville, the Rev. W. E. 
Kaitschuk pastor. 

Steeleville is a town of 1,300 popula- 
tion; the axis of seven Wartburg Synod 
ehurches numbering some 2,300 com- 
municants. These people are mostly of 
German stock, religiously inclined and 
manifesting a splendid spirit of co- 
operation. They always have time for 
religious services and money for the 
church and Kingdom. 

Pastor Kaitschuk has been at Steele- 
ville for seven and one-half years, has 
erected a commodious and churchly 
edifice and is carrying on successfully 
a work organized by Dr. J. L. Neve and 
developed by Dr. George Schulz. 

The Retreat opened with a sermon 
by Pastor Urlamb and the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper by Pastors 
Urlamb and W. E. Kaitschuk. 

The afternoon devotional service was 
conducted by Pastors M. C. Reichert 
and F. F. Mueller. The following fea- 
tures made up the remaining portion 
of the program; “The Pastor’s Devo- 
tional Life,’ by Pastor C. A. Jacobi; 
“A Devotional Reading,” by Pastor 
O. M. Meyer; “The Pastor’s Interces- 
sion,’ by Pastor George Beiswanger; 
“Bidding Intercessory Prayer,” by Pas- 
tor Kenneth Knudsen; “The Pastor and 
Lenten Evangelism,” by Pastor W. J. 
Boatman; “The Pastor as a Spiritual 
Leader,” written by Pastor A. L. Grewe 
and read by Pastor Edward E. Hum- 
mon. Pastor Paul R. Bollman, pres- 
ident of the conference, offered the 
closing prayer and gave the benediction. 

A combination of circumstances 
helped enhance the value of the Re- 
treat. The weatherman gave us a fine 
winter day; Steeleville gave us a warm 
and hearty reception; the joint meeting 
increased the attendance; every pastor 
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had the opportunity of contributing 
something, and, above all, a spirit of 
devotion hovered over the meeting. 


The Social Mission Institute 

of the Southern Conference was held 
in Faith Church, St. Louis, the after- 
noon and evening of February 17. The 
interest of this Conference in Social 
Missions is evidenced by the fact that 
63 persons attended the afternoon ses- 
sion and 157 the evening session despite 
the fact that those outside of St. Louis 


and East St. Louis had an average drive, 


of 100 miles each day. 

The speakers at the Institute were 
President Armin G. Weng, Ph.D.; Pas- 
tor L. O. Cooperrider, synodical chair- 
man of the Social Missions Committee; 
Dr. E. F. Walbracht, past president of 
the Chicago Inner Mission Society; Dr. 
O. Garfield Beckstrand, member of the 
Board of American Missions, and Pas- 
tor Paul R. Bollman, president of the 
Southern Conference. 

The reaction to this Institute by both 
clergy and laity can be stated briefly, 
“Possibly the finest thing that the 
United Lutheran Church has ever at- 
tempted.” 


Installations 

Sunday evening, January 5, the Rev. 
Marvin C. Reichert was installed as 
pastor of Redeemer congregation, Cen- 
tralia. The Rev. Paul R. Bollman, pres- 
ident of the conference, preached the 
sermon and performed the act of in- 
stallation. A reception for the pastor 
and his family followed the service. 


Sunday evening, February 23, the 
president of synod, Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
installed the Rev. Leland C. Ogan as 
pastor of Advent Church, St. Louis. 


The Rev. Walter L. Wilson has taken 
up his duties as pastor of Salem con- 
gregation, Jonesboro. 


The Rev. Herman Wennermark, pas- 
tor of the DeSoto Parish, is giving spe- 
cial attention to our students at Car- 
bondale University. He is a member 
of the panel group which is to discuss 
before the university the question— 
“Can a Christian Fight?” This an- 
nouncement might raise a question or 
two—What age minister can do most 
for students? Does the opportunity 
make the man or does the man make 
the opportunity? 


Camp Lu-So-Co 

The week of July 13 is the time set 
for this year’s camp. To carry on, the 
camp must have some financial help. 
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The church school, or Brotherhood, or 
some other organization ought to come 
to its rescue. Two to five dollars from 
each congregation will push the ball 


_ over the goal. 


The six U. L. C. congregations of St. 
Louis united in an old-fashioned song 
service Sunday evening, January 19, at 
Mizpeh, the Rev. George H. Volkmar 
pastor. The special significance of the 
service lay in the fact that five congre- 
gations joined with a mission congre- 
gation to help it in time of need. Be- 
cause of a smoke ordinance passed by 
the city the mission congregation was 
compelled to install a stoker, and these 
five congregations united their voices 
and their contributions to lift the burden 
from the mission church. St. Louis has 
set a worthy example. There are mis- 
sion pastors and churches in many of 
our cities whose souls would be re- 
vived and whose courage would become 
indomitable if more fortunate sister 
congregations would come to their as- 
sistance. 


Congregations 

Faith Church, St. Louis, the Rev. 
Alfred L. Grewe, the first and only pas- 
tor, celebrated the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of its organization February 15. 
The church was filled with worshipers, 
the junior and senior choirs (about 
seventy members) sang inspiring music 
and the pastor preached the sermon. 

Faith Church has an enviable record: 
present baptized membership, 1,093; 
confirmed, 932; communing, 856; value 
of church property, $220,000, with an 
annual budget of $20,000, of which 
$2,000 goes for benevolences. 


Immanuel Church, Cairo, the Rev. 
C. A. Jacobi pastor, is making a city- 
wide canvass during Lent. Special 
Lenten services are being held with a 
noonday service each day during Holy 
Week, the first time such a service is 
being tried in Cairo. There is under 
instruction an adult class of eighteen 
in addition to the regular teen-age 
group. 

The spring rally of the Luther League 
will be held in Cairo the Sunday after 
Easter. 


First Church, East St. Louis, the Rev. 
Kenneth Knudsen pastor, became self- 
sustaining the first of the year. This is 
reported as the big event in this erst- 
while mission congregation. After years 
of struggle under efficient mission pas- 
tors, to become self-supporting is an 
achievement indeed. Congratulations to 
pastor and people. 

And East St. Louis has made another 
record. Under the leadership of Mrs. 
Leo Versen the Children of the Church 
has had forty meetings during 1940 
with an average attendance of eigh- 
teen. Sure, they sent in their contri- 
butions to Treasurer Fosberg. , 
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The Top of Ilinois 


By C. H. HicHtower 


Two events of outstanding impor- 
tance have taken place in the Northern 
Conference of the Illinois Synod in re- 
cent weeks: the Pre-Lenten Retreat of 
the Conference and the Conference on 
Evangelism under the auspices of the 
Board of Inner Missions. The former 
was held in Trinity Church, Mount 
Morris, the latter at Trinity Church, 
Elgin. 

At the Retreat the preachers were 
Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Rockford, and Dr. 
Albert Loreen, pastor of the First 
Church, Rockford (Augustana Synod). 
Dr. Beckstrand’s address was a medita- 
tion in preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion. Twenty-six pastors were pres- 
ent for the Communion Service. At the 
afternoon session Dr. Loreen spoke on 
“The Pastor’s Preparation for Lent,” 
and made an eloquent and effective plea 
for “the sense of Lent” in the church. 
Two great needs were stressed: a more 


efficient mechanical set-up for effective 


evangelistic endeavor and spiritual ef- 
fort. “Great preaching is largely ab- 
sent from our pulpits today because we 
have to spend too much time ‘tramping’ 
and not enough in reading and meditat- 
ing on God’s Word.” 

The Conference on Evangelism was 
very beneficial to the men present, but 
it was rather discouraging that so many 
men were absent. 


Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, installed Dr. T. B. Hersch 
as pastor of the Lanark church. Dr. 
Hersch has served congregations in the 
Synod of Ohio as well as in the Illinois 
Synod, and at one time was missionary 
superintendent of the Illinois Synod. 
Several fine Lenten programs have 
come to the desk of the writer during 
the past few weeks. When a program 
of this sort is good, it has at least two 
characteristics: 
attractive. 


A regular visitor to the desk of the 
writer is the bulletin of the Pearl City- 
Kent Charge. The Rev. Tressler Bol- 
ton is showing what can be done in a 
rural parish in the matter of observing 
Lent. The membership has increased 
until it is now greater than at any time 
in the history of the parish. 


Forreston. One of the season’s activ- 
ities in this parish that impresses the 
writer is the Children’s Lenten Service, 
a service by and for the children of the 
church. They furnish their own choir 
and use the Vespers. Pastor Arthur E. 
Schmidt preaches the sermon. 


One of the best edited church papers 
that come to the desk of this corres- 
pondent is “St. Paul’s News” from 
St. Paul’s Church, Dixon, Dr. Lloyd 


It is solid and it is, 
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| A Noteto 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


well-equipped laboratories, a beautiful 
campus, modern facilities of every kind. 
Here you will have the advantages of 
personal attention to your individual 
needs, the benefits of small classes, the 
opportunities to form useful friendships. 


As you plan the next step in your 
education, MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


offers you a well organized series of 
courses in the liberal arts and sciences 
as preparation for entering business or 
any of the learned professions. 


At MUHLENBERG, a Lutheran’ * 


Church-supported College for men, you You will find MUHLENBERG COL- 
will find a faculty of trained teachers, LEGE ready to help YOU. 


LEVERING TYSON, President 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
For the new illustrated brochure on life at Muhlenberg address 
HARRY A. BENFER, Registrar 


Walters pastor. This fine old church is 
all set for another Lent with all that 
the season brings to an active church. 

The Rev. C. P. Lowe of the Monroe 
church reports the formation of an 
adult catechetical class with a fine in- 
terest shown. 


For All People 
For All Occasions 


PRAYERS 


By Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman 


A Rare Gift Book. 
Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35c each, Three for $1.00. 


14 Printings in 9 Months. 


PRESS NOTICES 


THE LUTHERAN—“Yery attractive. Accept- 
able to all. Not patterns but actual 
prayers.” 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY — “Deeply felt and 
well expressed.” 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVER—‘Invaluable aid in 
family and private devotions.” 


MOODY MONTHLY — “Material which the 
devout soul may use and offer to God.” 


PULPIT DIGEST—‘Extremely well written. 
Filled with fervor of the first order.” 


ZION’S HERALD—“An excellent piece of 
spiritual work, strength and inspiration.” 


WATCHMAN EXAMINER—‘Refreshing, in- 
spiring, helpful.” 

i UNITED PRESBYTERIAN — “Expressed in 

devout and reverent language.” 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN — ‘‘Profound mes- 
snee high spiritual tone, close to practical 
needs.” 


WORLD CALL — “We earnestly commend 
these prayers.” 


THE MESSENGER—“Reverence with sim- 
plicity, in language of real devotion.” 


BALTIMORE SUN—“Supplications of marked 
beauty and dignity.” 


ORDER FROM 
The United Lutheran Publication 
House 
1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dr. C. P. Harris, pastor emeritus of 
St. John’s Church, Sterling, Ill, is an 
invalid, due to illness that has kept him 
bedfast for many years. Cards of re- 
membrance sent him by friends in 
America and India will be appreciated, 
and will complement the care he re- 
ceives from his immediate family. The 
pastor of St. John’s is the Rev. Albert 
M. Keck, Jr. 


Mt. Carroll. Pastor E. C. Dolbeer is 
preaching a series of sermons during 
Lent on “The Testimony of the Old 
Testament to Christ.” At the mid-week 
services visiting pastors are the preach- 
ers. 


ANNIVERSARY AND BIRTHDAY 


Tue birthday of the pastor of the 
First Church, Johnstown, Pa., Dr. 
George W. Nicely, and the eleventh an- 
niversary of the present pastorate were 
marked February 16 by the presence 
of the son of the parsonage, the Rev. 
Daniel Weigle Nicely, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Overlook Hills, Willow 
Grove, Pa., who preached most bless- 
edly on “An Appraisal of Personal 
Christianity.” With the musical min- 
istry of Mrs. Nicely as organist-director 
and Betty Nicely Seibert, pianist and 
soprano in the choir, a family unit of 
Christian service was uniquely pre- 
sented. On the same day the Rev. 
Eugene Umberger, Runnemede, N. J., 
was presented to the congregation as 
youth pastor. 

In this “Steel City,” while the smoke 
of the mills busy with their share in 
the military arsenal preparations, inter- 
penetrates and befogs the atmosphere, 


SMALL PIPE ORGAN 
FOR SALE 


Two-manual and pedal with electric 
blower, $625.00. 

Write or telephone 4167-J. 
D. L. YOUNT, Greensburg, Pa. 


in First Church the pulpit messages of 
the Prince of Peace and the prayers of 
the faithful go forth into the clear at- 
mosphere of the Holy Spirit. The king- 
doms of the world fall, but Christ’s 
Kingdom now and always is victorious. 
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Confirmation and Easter 
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Product of Planned Work 


Preparations for Palm Sunday and Easter Services 
Explain Crowds of Worshipers at Philadelphia Services 


For Sunday evening services during 
Lent Messiah Lutheran Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., of which Dr. Ross H. 
Stover is pastor, moves for five eve- 
nings to the Academy of Music, Mes- 
‘siah’s auditorium being too small to 
accommodate those who come to wor- 
ship. The Academy is located in a 
downtown section of the city and seats 
—when the stage is not used and fire 
laws are observed—about 2,800 people. 
When the weather is not too severe, 
every seat is taken in advance of the 
hour at which the service is announced 
to begin. 

Removal from the church at Six- 
teenth and Jefferson Streets, first to the 
Metropolitan Opera House and later to 
the Academy of Music, was made in 
order that the people desiring to at- 
tend these services might have seats. 
When it was found that for Palm Sun- 
day night neither of these auditoriums 
was large enough, arrangements were 
made to have the use of the city’s Con- 
vention Hall, of which the seating ca- 
pacity, inclusive of places for 1,000 on 
the platform, is 15,000. It has not yet 
been crowded, but more than 10,000 
persons have gathered for a Palm Sun- 
day evening service. Even this num- 
ber is fewer than the number of those 
who have gathered at Temple Univer- 
sity Stadium Easter Sunday morning. 
The seating and standing accommoda- 
tions of this modern football field is up- 
wards of 50,000. The date at which 
Easter comes and the character of the 
morning’s weather has much to do with 
the size of the crowd that is drawn to 
this culmination of the Lenten-Easter 
services. The record was made seven 
or eight years ago, when it was esti- 
mated that 75,000 undertook to be 
present. 

Recently Dr. Stover was in the office 
of the Editor of THE LUTHERAN and was 
asked concerning preliminaries to these 
gatherings. He observed that the peo- 
ple do not come without repeated in- 
vitations nor without a great deal of 
work done prior to the dates of the 
services. 


Printed Matter Distributed 

By request, he left on the Editor’s 
desk samples of the printed matter 
which is prepared and distributed each 
year in order to maintain interest in 
these meetings. The most elaborate one 
is a placard for store windows which 
on one side carries an announcement, 
“Easter Sunrise Service,’ and on the 
other announces “Five Mammoth Sun- 
day Nights, Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia.” Besides this, there are thou- 
sands of “stickers” which may be used 


on automobiles; 200,000 tickets of ad- 
mission, on one side of which are an- 
nouncements of “Five Mammoth Sun- 
day Nights,’ “Palm Sunday Night,” 
“Faster Sunrise Service,” and on the 
opposite side transportation directions 
by which the places where the services 
are held may be reached. 

There is also a small booklet which 
contains announcements of the services 
and twenty-seven hymns, selections 
from which will be used at each of the 
services. 

Among the more effective prepara- 
tions are the prayer meetings which 
this year were held February 24 to 
March 1. With the Lord’s command, 
“Ask, and_it shall be given unto you,” 
as authority. and announcing as the 
objective, “Pray God’s guidance for our 
Lenten meetings,” in fifty different 
homes members of the congregation 
gathered for prayer. Besides these 
neighborhood meetings there were two- 
hour periods of devotion at the church 
each of the days during this Week of 
Prayer. 

There are also the conventional an- 
nouncements in Philadelphia news- 
papers; but it is safe to say that the 
work of individual members of the con- 
gregation, directed by chairmen of 
committees and inspired by the zeal of 
the pastor, explains why people from 
year to year gather for these series of 
evening and Easter services. 

Finally and most powerful is the 
carry-over from previous impressive 
years. God’s Word is read, preached, 
and sung. The Holy Spirit is in the 
midst of the congregations, and they 
who come bear witness, “It is good to 
have been there,” and plan to come 
again. 


STUDENTS OF EASTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA IN 
CONFERENCE 


Tue fourth annual area conference 
for Eastern North Carolina of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America 
was held March 2 in Raleigh at State 
College Y. M. C. A. Speakers for the 
conference were the Rev. John Schmidt, 
professor in the Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C., 
and the Rev. L. Boyd Hamm, pastor of 
Macedonia Church, Burlington, N. C. 
The conference was attended by 77 
students and others. 

The afternoon session was presided 
over by Walter F. Oetgen, Jr., student 
at State College and president of the 
local student group. Professor Schmidt 
gave an address on “Strength for This 
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LAYMEN AND 


PASTOR UNITE IN PRACTICAL SERVICE 


Srxty laymen of Trinity Church, 
Carthage, Ill., led by their pastor, the 
Rev. Charles Landwere, decided to give 
their services to excavate a basement 
under their seventy-one-year-old edi- 
fice to enlarge the church plant for 
more efficient work in the church 
school. The property committee points 
out the advantages of having car- 


penters, plasterers, bricklayers and 
electricians in the congregation, and a 
judge who gives legal advice. 

A fireplace will be built at the north 
end of the room and a new kitchen is 
being planned by the women of the 
church. (The pastor stands in the back 
row near the center of the picture, 
wearing a slouch hat.) 


Day,” based on Psalm 46, and follow- 
ing the address, led a discussion, in 
which a number of the students par- 
ticipated. 

At 5.30 o’clock the students, a few 
Lutheran faculty members from several 
of the colleges, and some members of 
St. Paul’s Church in Durham and Holy 
Trinity Church in Raleigh, met for din- 
‘ner. Roger M. Schulken, Jr., student at 
the University at Chapel Hill, was 
toastmaster. One member of each stu- 
dent group spoke a few words of greet- 
ing. A letter of greeting was read from 
Miss Winifred Losse, president of the 
Southeast Region, a student at Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S$. C. The 
address was given by Pastor Hamm on 
the subject, “Where Opposites Attract.” 
It was a fitting close to a helpful con- 
ference. 

The colleges represented were: 
Woman’s College at Greensboro, the 
University at Chapel Hill, State, St. 
Mary’s and Peace at Raleigh, Duke, 
Guilford, Elon and Wake Forest. Fac- 
ulty members attending were: Miss 
Sara Sue Cassell of Woman’s College, 
Profs. K. B. Patterson and Otto Meier, 
Jr., of Duke, and Prof. H. A. Fisher, 
Dr. C. D. Grinnells, Dr. H. V. Park and 
Mr. R. W. Graeber of State. Others 
attending were: the Rev. Henry A. 
Schroder, pastor of St. Paul’s in Dur- 
ham and student pastor at Duke and 
the University, and Miss Peggy 
Schroder; and from the local congre- 
gation Mr. and Mrs. G. D. Arndt, Mrs. 
H. A. Fisher, Mrs. C. D. Grinnells, Mrs. 
R. W. Graeber, Misses Gertrude 
Schwartz and Rebecca Norman, and 
Pastor and Mrs. Clarence. E. Norman. 

In the intermission between the after- 
noon session and dinner, the students 

} 


had the privilege of being received in 
the Executive Mansion by Governor 
and Mrs. J. Melville Broughton. This 
was a surprise feature of the confer- 
ence and added to its enjoyment. 

The student group from Woman’s 
College extended an invitation for the 
conference to meet with them in 1942. 

C. E, Norman. 


Personal 


Wilson P. Ard, D.D., pastor of Mes- 
siah Church, Denver, Colo., for sixteen 
years, has accepted a call to become 
pastor of Trinity Church, Hagerstown, 
Md. In this time the congregation in 
Denver has grown from a mission to a 
vigorous, self-supporting church. At- 
tendance has increased to the point 
where it is a problem to accommodate 
all the worshipers. All organizations 
are in a flourishing condition. The debt 
has been reduced to $3,500, and all cur- 
rent bills are paid; apportioned benev- 
olence has been paid in full annually 
and in most years overpaid. Co-opera- 
tion, harmony, goodwill and enthusias- 
tic loyalty have marked this happy 
pastorate. 


The Rev. William J. Boldt was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Joliet, Ill, March 2 by President Armin 
G. Weng of the Illinois Synod, who also 
delivered the méssage of the day. In 
the afternoon Pastor and Mrs. Boldt 
were guests of honor at a delightful 
reception in the church parlors. 


Mr. Robert Heine of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, has accepted 
a call to become pastor of St. John’s 
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NEW BRASS VASE 
by Gorham 


When selecting a sacred memorial consider 
Gorham first—for finest quality, authentic de- 
sign and superior craftsmanship. 


Since 1831 America’s Leading Silversmiths 
have been creating superb Altar and other use- 
ful, lasting Ecclesiastical Appointments for those 
who appreciate the best at no more than the 
ordinary kind. 


V4470 Vase above, with fluted plain surfaces 
and concentrated ornament, matches new candle- 
stick and Altar Cross of dignified modern de- 
sign. Vase is 10 in. high, $22.50 each. Write for 
Catalog illustrating Altar Set and other ap- 
pointments—Dept. L.U. 4. 
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JESUS THE DIVINE LAYMAN 
IS A UNIQUE CLASSIC 


Our Lutheran book leaders have endorsed 
this new 192-page book and ordered for all 
our book stores, where you can buy same 
for $1.25 per copy postpaid. 

The author, Charles W. Cell, Riverside, 
Calif., guarantees satisfaction to purchasers 
or his personal refund of your money. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
[Ae region of 

irginia. Liberal 
Arts, Pre-library, 

Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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An Ideal Gift for Confirmands 
Devotions for each day. 

Enter birthdays (autographs) of fellow- 
confirmands on lines at bottom. 
Pocket size, 4144 x 6% inches. Cloth bound. 
Stamped in gold. Price, One Dollar. 

THE BLESSED MAN 


(asgane i reat | 


Blessed is the man that wolketh not in the counsel 
of the ungedi 


pot sitteth in the sect 
is in the low of the Lord: 
tate doy end night. (Pa. 
[oe ete Beare the feeling thet mckes 


with God is 
Coen 
things 
with ail tNinga which oppoee 
PRAYER—Grocious God. may we be blessed to 


Order from F. R. DARIES 
3610 GUILFORD, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Historic and Artistic 
ST. JOHN'S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Invites Lutheran Tourists 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 


George J. Gongaware, Pastor 
Heyward W. Epting, Assistant 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts. Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 


On Ocean Highway—U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 ios era ca en 1941 


COX SONS &-VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW: YORK:-N..Y. * 


CHURCHES AND SECTS 
OF CHRISTENDOM 


By J. L. NEVE 
634 PAGES. PRICE, $3.50. 
Send orders to the author. 
1015 N. Fountain Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


UNDAY NUGHT 


13,500 Seats 


at CONVENTION HALL 


34TH STREET BELOW SPRUCE 


Columbia Broadcast System, 7 to 7:30 A. M. 
Dr. Ross Stover’s Sermon, 


“THE END OF THE DICTATORS” 


Church, Elwood, Ind., and will take up 
full-time work there upon graduation 
in May. He has been serving as supply 
pastor in this congregation since Jan- 
uary first. 


THE tenth anniversary of the pastor- 
ate of the Rev. Werner Jentsch at St. 
John’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
observed Sunday morning, March 2, 
with a special service. To the great 
delight of pastor and people, the church 
was filled with worshipers, special 
music was sung by the three choirs, 
and many expressions of appreciation 
and goodwill were given the pastor. 
For his intimate talk with the members 
of the church, in view of ten years of 
service, he used as his theme, “Work- 
ers Together with God.” 

Monday evening, the church council 
with the co-operation of all the aux- 
iliaries arranged a surprise party for 
the pastor and his family. The large 
Sunday school room was filled with 
guests. The pastor’s father, Dr. Wil- 
liam Jentsch of Philadelphia, addressed 
the congregation. The Rev. Henry 
Voight, an uncle of the pastor, was also 
present. Several telegrams and letters 
were read. The presidents of the so- 
cieties brought greetings and good 
wishes, and the vice-president of the 
church council presented the pastor 
with a check. Mr. Henry Krooss was 
the toastmaster. Several vocal selec- 
tions, a number of songs by the Broth- 
erhood Glee Club, under the direction 
of the church organist, Mr. Henry Bot- 
tenberg, and several accordion selec- 
tions by a member of the Intermediate 
Luther League were greatly enjoyed. 
Refreshments were served by the ladies 
of the church. Many good wishes for 
future years together were expressed 
to Pastor and Mrs. Jentsch. 


The Rev. Edward A. A. Kreppert will 
be installed as pastor of Calvary 
Church, Rockford, Ill., March 16 by Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod. 


The Rev. Allen K. Trout, pastor of 
the Auburn Parish of the Indiana 
Synod, consisting of St. Mark’s, 
Auburn, and Zion, seven miles north- 
west of Auburn, was installed February 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREAT CHOIR, TRUMPETERS 
HARPISTS, LIVING PICTURES 


JOE EMERSON 
“Hymns of All Churches” 


Sunrise Service broadcast, 


THE LUTHERAN 


9 by President H. E. Turney of the 
Indiana Synod in the presence of a 
joint congregation of that parish. 


Mr. G. E. Wick of Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary has accepted a call to become 
pastor of Unity Church, Terre Haute, 
Ind. He has supplied this mission reg- 
ularly since its vacancy in September 
1940, devoting each week end to this 
work. He will take up full-time work 
following his graduation early in May. 


Congregations 


Anderson, S. C. Holy Trinity Church 
observed its fifth anniversary Sunday 
evening, February 23. The Rev. Thomas 
F. Suber, superintendent of the Synod 
of South Carolina, was the guest 
speaker on this occasion. The Rev. 
Alton C. Clark, pastor of the congre- 
gation from the time of its organiza- 
tion, has furnished a history of the con- 
gregation for distribution among the 
members. 

The indebtedness on the church plant 
is $4,722.39, but if the money comes 
into the hands of the treasurer as well 
in 1941 as during the past year, by the 
end of the year the parsonage will be 
free of debt. During the five years the 
congregation has suffered many losses 
by a moving population. At present the 
active confirmed membership is 61, but 
they are hopefully looking toward the 
time that the indebtedness will be paid 
and the mortgage on the property 
burned. 


Elmira, N. Y. Holy Trinity Church, 
the Rev. C. E. Eichner pastor, received 
two bequests of $1,000 each. One was 
used to purchase a complete set of altar, 
pulpit and lectern hangings, the other 
for a new heating plant. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. St. Luke’s Church, 
the Rev. R. H. Trojan pastor, has re- 
ceived $2,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
Ida M. Lower. This gift will be applied 
on the indebtedness of the congregation. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church will meet in the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C., at 10.00 A. M., 
Wednesday, April 16, 1941, for the transaction 
of such business as may properly come be- 
fore it. P. H. Pershing, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States will hold its seventy-third 
annual convention April 21-24 in Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, Kan. The Service of Holy 
Communion will be Tuesday morning at nine 
o’clock and will be followed by the formal 
opening of the convention. 

The annual Luther League program and in- 
formal reception for the delegates will be held 
Monday night, April 21. 

W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


The one hundred twen 
vention of the Maryland 


eigen — 
ynod w: eld a 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Howard 
F. Reisz pastor, May 26 to 28. 

The convention will open with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 8.00 P. M., Ma 

Applicants for ordination, licensure and re- 


March 26, 1941 


licensure will meet the Examining Committee 
at the convention church May 26 at 2.00 P. M. 
J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
Adams County District of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod will hold their annual meeting in Zion 
Church, Fairfield, Pa., the Rev. Emmert Cole- 
stock pastor, April 16.. Afternoon and evening 
sessions. Regina M. Berkheimer. 


OBITUARY 
John William Smith, D.D. 


was born February 27, 1855, at Floyd, Va., the 
son of Josiah W. and Amanda Richards Smith. 
He died at his home in Ephrata, Pa., March 14. 
Dr. Smith was graduated from Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., in 1883, and from the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary in 1886. Novem- 
ber 24, 1887, he married Nancy Phlegar. 

He was ordained by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania following his graduation from the 
seminary and entered upon his duties in the 
Brandonville parish in West Virginia. This 
parish, composed of six churches and two ad- 
ditional preaching points, he served for five 
years. He accepted a call to become pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Grafton, W. Va. October 20, 
1892, Trinity Church, Ephrata, Pa., extended a 
eall to him, and to this parish he faithfully 
gave the remainder of his life. He was their 
active pastor until May 1, 1936, when the con- 
gregation elected him their pastor emeritus. 
His active ministry covered a period of fifty 
years, forty of which were spent in one 
pastorate. 

Several years before his death he became a 
member of THE LuTHERAN’s Octogenarian Club, 
which is composed of men who have served 
their church for fifty years and have attained 
the age of four score years. 

Dr. Smith’s pastorate at Holy Trinity Church. 
Ephrata, witnessed many improvements to the 
church property and increased activities in the 
congregation. The building had been renovated 
several times, a parsonage purchased, the sys- 
tem of weekly envelopes instituted as a means 
of contributing to church support, a pipe organ 
and the Common Service Book installed. One 
member of the congregation, the Rev. Dr. 
Harold C. Fry, now of Shiremanstown, entered 
the ministry. The synodical appropriations have 
increased during the years, and the work of 
the societies has vitally helped in the support 
of the congregation’s development. 

Dr. Smith is survived by his widow; one son, 
Warren Fred Smith, postmaster at Ephrata; two 
daughters, Sarah Margaret, supervisor at Phipps 
Institute in Philadelphia, and Mary Amanda, 
dean at Hollins College in Virginia; two grand- 
daughters; two sisters, Mrs. J. T. Robertson 
and Mrs. W. S. Phlegar; and a brother, J. Kyle 
Smith, all residents of Floyd. 

Funeral services were held Monday, March 
17, in Trinity Church, where the body of Dr. 
Smith lay in state from four o’clock Sunday 
afternoon until the time of the funeral. Th= 
liturgists at the service were the Rev. Paul J. 
Henry of Ephrata and the Rev. W. R. Knerr of 
Denver, Pa. Brief addresses were made by Dr. 
Harold C. Fry, president of the Lancaster Con- 
ference, and Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher of Phila- 
delphia, president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The congregation held a memorial service 
Sunday morning, March 23. 

The community’s evaluation of Dr. Smith may 
be judged by the following paragraph which 
appeared in a local newspaper at the time of 
his retirement from the active pastorate: “Be- 
loved as a pastor, esteemed as a citizen, he has 
ever exemplified the good neighbor and has 
lived the life of a true servant of the Lord. 
His influence on the community in which h- 
lived and wrought is shown in the lives he has 
moulded; and the men and women he has in- 
spired bear testimony to his high Christian 
character.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Albert, Harold R., from 1032 Broadway, Spring- 
field, Ohio, to 614 Cornell Place, Lorain, Ohio. 

Alsdorf, Howard A., from 57 Kimoi-Cho, Nish- 
inomiya, Japan, to c/o Victor McCauley, 
D.D.., Tenali, Guntur District, India. 

Arganbright, A. Burd, from 1607 Outer Park 
Drive, Springfield, Tll., to 1609 Outer Park 
Drive, Svringfield, Tl. 

Barkley, Robert, from 300 Hillside Ave., Syra- 

' cuse, N.-Y., to 21 Clendenny Ave.,- Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Bateman, S. E., from 1402 California St., Santa 
Monica, Calif., to Mifflinburg, Pa. 

Boord, James A.. from R. F. D. 1, Emlenton, 
Pa., to Knox, Pa. 

Boyer, Merle W., from Juneau, Alaska, to 2112 
Lemoyne St., Chicago, Tl. 

Canis. Robert P., from 3216 200th St., Flushing, 
N. Y., to 2841 201st St., Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 

Cauble. Frank P., from East Gastonia, N. C., 
to 1008 E. 10th Ave., Hickory. N. C. 

Clare, R. Donald, from Gatun, Canal Zone, Box 
83, to 1900 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Engelhard. C. E.. from 2112 Tremont St., El 
a Tex., to 413 N. Robson St., Los Angeles, 
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THESE NEW OXFORD BIBLES with zipper bindings open and close smoothly, 
and do not get out of order. The metal parts are oxidized so that the Bibles 
are particularly attractive in appearance. The Oxford zipper binding will keep 
your Bible looking shapely always. 


The covers are made so that you can keep a reasonable amount of papers inside of 
them. When you close the Oxford zipper binding, the papers in your Bible are 


secure against loss. 


All packed in Easter Gift Boxes. 


OXFORD 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 


With beautifully colored illustrations, helps 

and 4000 Questions and Answers. Printed 

with Coral black-faced type, self-promounc- 

ing. Genuine leather binding. 634x4%x1 in. 
No. Z0191 . . . $3.75 


As No. Z0191 bound in brown mottled 
leather, with basket weave grain. 


No. Z0195 . . . $3.75 


OXFORD POCKET BIBLE 


A pocket text Bible, printed with ruby type 
on Ultrathin Oxford India paper, bound in 
hand-grained genuine Morocco, half circuit, 
leather lined to edge, red under gold edges. 
Sizes 53¢x314 inches. 

No. Z01159x . . . $5.50 


OXFORD 
RED LETTER BIBLE 


With the sayings of Jesus printed in red, 
center column references, concordance, sub- 
ject index, dictionary of Scripture proper 
names, family record and colored illustra- 
tions. Printed with Minion black-faced type, 
Size 714x4%4x19§ inches, Genuine leather 
binding. No. Z0453 . . . $5.00 


As No. Z0453 bound in brown mottled 
leather, with basket weave grain. 


No. Z0455 . . . $5.00 


The Thinnest Concordance Bible Made 


OXFORD 
CONCORDANCE BIBLE 


Ultrathin “Oxford India Paper” Edition 


Printed with onyx type, has center column 

references, concordance, ete. Size 7x4% in. 
oud only 4% an inch thick. Genuine leather 
inding. No, Z0287x . . . $5.50 


Also bound in genuine Morocco, hand-grained, 
leather lined to edge. 


No. Z0289x . . . $6.50 


THE SCOFIELD 
REFERENCE BIBLE 


Edited by Rev. C. I. SCOFIELD, D. D. 
Assisted by Eminent Bible Scholars 


Helps at the hard places where needed. 
Ultrathin “Oxford India Paper’’ Edition. 
Printed with Minion type, size, 7x414 inches 
and only #4 of an inch thick. Genuine leather 
pinging? Nos 733K 2 » < $6.00 
As No. Z33x, with Concordance, ete. % of 
an inch thick. 

No. Z133x .. . $7.50 
As No. Z138x, large type edition. 

No. Z183x . . . $9.50 


Send for circular No. 66E describing 
Oxford Bibles for Easter Gifts. 


At All Booksellers or from the Publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


San TTS TSE 


Ernsberger, D.D., H. B., from 880 Paxton Road, 
N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, to 45 E. 201st St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fanning, Peter, from 37 Netherton Road, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to 7 Loomis St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Finck, Theo. K., from 2813 Haverford Road, 
pore, Pa., to 111 Summit Ave., Cynwyd, 

a 


Huddle, B. Paul, from 18 E. Mount Vernon 
Place, Baltimore, Md., to 448 Umabashi-4 
Chome, Suginami-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Thlenfeld, Fred W., from 916 5th Ave., South, 
Fare) N. D., to 1104 5th St., North, Fargo, 


Kotter, Vernon E., from 11444 Minden Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., to 12353 Flanders Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Kreppert, Edward A. A., from 948 N. Central 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill., to 1715 Ninth St., 
Rockford, Ill. 

Lamartine, Ph., from 3700 E. 45th St., Seattle, 
Wash., to 4302 E. 45th St., Seattle, Wash. 
Lepisto, Matthew, from 591 N. Tedman Ave., 
Sudbury, Ont., Can., to R. F. D. 6, New 

Castle, Pa. 

Maier, Carl E., from Walters, Minn., to 3131 
Johnson St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Marshall, J. Edward, from 134th F. A., 58 Gay 
St., Columbus, Ohio, to Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Mauney, John D., from 1008 10th Ave., E., 
Hickory, N. C., to 4th Ave. and Justice St., 

Hendersonville, N. C. 

May, Erwin E., from Elks Club, Pocatello, 
Idaho, to 615 S. 6th Ave., Pocatello, Idaho. 
MoehlImann, F. H., Chaplain, from 445 Junipero 
Ave., Pacific Grove, Calif., to Schofield Bar- 

racks, T. H., Hawaii. 

Mueller, Fred C., from 285 Clarke Ave., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Can., to 285 Clarke Ave. 
(Westmount), Montreal, Quebec, Can. 

Munster, K. W., from Venango, Pa., to 328 
Fourth St., Trafford, Pa. : 

Newcomer, D.D., Harry D., from 464 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Country Club Es- 
tate, Kittanning, Pa. 

Pannbacker, Alfred S., from Box 83, Hooper, 
Nebr., to 3427 ‘‘A” St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Peters, B. A., from 102 Logan Ave., Llysmen, 


Altoona, Pa., to Chaplain 107 F. A., Ann- 
ville, Pa. 
Pfenninger, John, from 112 N. Fourth St., 


Harlingen, Tex., to George West, Tex. 
Rupley, John B., from 3017 Baker St., 
more, Md., to Grand Island, Nebr. 
Shaheen, E. Raymond, from 400 Jordan Ave., 
Montoursville, Pa., to 324 Howard St., South 

Williamsport, Pa. 
Shelby, Robert F., Jr., from 38 Woodrow St., 
Belmont, N. C., to 114 Napier Ave., Macon, 


Ga. 

Shirey, Fred W., from Shiloh, Ohio, to R. F. D. 1, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Sticht, H. W., from 2020 E. 41st St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to 1104 5th St., N., Fargo, N. D. 

Taafel, Frank O., from 325 Shawnee Drive, 
Louisville, Ky., to 138th Field Artillery, Camp 
Shelby, Miss. 

Trexler, D.D., Charles D., 
Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y., 
Fort Devens, Mass. 

VanDeusen, Dayton G., from Center Bruns- 
Wick. Neovo tO ten ds Eroy., Naw. 

Villaume, W. John, from 132 E. 54th St., New 
PES N. Y., to 3 Linden Ave., Middletown, 
N 


Warstler, C. L., from R. F. D. 2, Middlebranch 
Road, Canton, Ohio, to R. F. D. 2, East Center 
Road, Canton, Ohio. 

Wood, Raymond D., from 335 Vine St., Staun- 
ton, Va., to 29 S. Fifth St., Sunbury, Pa. 

Yost, Israel A. S., from R. F. D. 1, Bethlehem, 
Pa., to R. F. D. 1. Butztown, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Balti- 


from 100-07 70th 
to 101st Cavalry, 


VESTMENTS AVAILABLE 


St. John’s Lutheran Church, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has fifteen black wool cassocks and fifteen 
white surplices which their choir no longer 
uses. These have recently been dry cleaned and 
are in good condition. A mission congregation 
wishing to have them and willing to pay the 
shipping charge may communicate with the 
pastor, the Rev. F. R. Edwards, 422 South River 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Combat Post-Easter Slump 


During Lent we are extra zealous in our devotional life. We watch and pray and work 


toward the climax of Easter. But then what? Are we going to rest on our laurels and slump 
in our attention to Spiritual things? Of course not! We have been greatly helped during Lent 
by the devotional manual, THE CONTRITE HEART, and now we are going to continue our 
devotions with one or the other of the manuals listed below. 


LIGHT FOR TODAY—A Monthly Manual 


* Based on the Church Year Plan. 


* Each issue by a different writer. 


* Page length devotions which include a suggested 
Scripture reading, an introit verse, a simple medita-~ 
tion and a brief prayer. 


Subscription Price*, 40 cents a year; 10 or more copies to one address, 
at 30 cents a year. 


‘THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
PMOLADELPIOA + PENNSYLVANIA 


Monthly Rate*, 5 cents a copy; 10-49 copies to one address, at 234 cents; 
50 or more, at 2% cents. 


WALK WITH ME—A Quarterly Manual 


* Follows the Calendar Year. 


‘ Te! O > 
e 


* Based on Daily Bible Readings of International Uniform 
Lesson Series. 


* Each daily devotion about page length, including an 
indicated Scripture lesson, a Bible verse, a meditation 
by Charles P. Wiles and a prayer by Paul Z. Strodach. 


Subscription Price*, 20 cents a year; 10-49 copies at 18 cents; 50-99 copies, 
at 15 cents; 100 or more copies, at 12 cents. 


Quantity Rate*, $3.00 a 100, postage extra. 


Next issue: April-June. 


* Canadian Rates on Application. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets - - Philadelphia 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


